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THE WEEK. 


+ + 


LORD SALISBURY’S speech at Wat- 
ford on Wednesday evening can- 
not be very encouraging to the 
more enlightened of his highly 
composite following. He began by showing that, in 
spite of his intellectual assent to sound economic doc- 
trine, his feelings are all on the side of Protectionism; 
and we do not need his nephew to teach us how very 
easily the intellect follows the lead of the feelings. 
But it may be noted that in condemning past 
Governments for neglecting to reduce the burdens 
on land, he forgot that for about a generation 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws agriculture 
was prosperous and hoped to be more prosperous 
still—that machinery and agricultural chemistry 
were sending up rents, and putting the burdens on 
land relatively out of sight; not to dwell upon the 
fact that, owing to the greater requirements of 
modern life, and—to mention one point in particular 
—the fact of the existence at that time of turn- 
pikes, those burdens were not so heavy as they 
have since become. But economic observation is 
not Lord Salisbury’s strong point—witness the 
repetition, though in a somewhat modified form, of 
the stuff about mistrust and “ predatory legislation,” 
which helped to disfigure his speech at Bradford 
last June. The glut of unemployed money is as 
great now as it was then, and banking shares are 
no higher, yet nobody expects “ predatory legisla- 
tion” from Lord Salisbury’s Government, unless it 
be a shareholder or two in a water company who 
takes the more advanced London Tory Democratic 
“‘ Moderates ” more seriously than they deserve. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE Premier lets us see that his intervention 
in favour of the Armenians was hesitating and 
half-hearted at best; and his condemnation of Mr. 
Gladstone's attack on the Sultan was uncalled for. 
He added the old promises of social legislation—in 
very vague terms—and indicated his belief that the 
last extension of the franchise began a new era in 
English politics—an era inferentially of the decay of 
Liberalism. If Lord Salisbury will only offend 
Liberal principle:—in the matter of the schools, for 


* 





instance—he will soon find out whether Liberalism 
is alive. 





THE battle on behalf of the Education Act has at 
last begun in earnest. Drawn into the field by the 
aggressions of the clerical party, and the deter- 
mined attacks which they are making upon the 
public purse, those who have been ever since 1870 
the representatives of a national as opposed to a 
sectarian system of education are beginning to 
bestir themselves in order to prevent the threatened 
changes in the settlement of that year. The Con- 
ference held in London on Wednesday was me- 
morable because it showed the Liberal Unionists 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the followers of 
Lord Rosebery in defence of the Act of 1870. Mr. 
George Dixon stated explicitly that he would not 
support Ministers in any attempt they might make 
to meet the wishes of the clerical party. We do not 
attach much importance to the Unionist declarations 
of opposition to the Government. But the fact that 
such a man as Mr. George Dixon has on this question 
raised the flag of revolt against the Ministry of 
which he is a supporter is a notable one, and indicates 
the difficulties and embarrassments with which Lord 
Salisbury and his associates have already to contend. 





Ir would be idle to hope that the election of the 
Marquis of Londonderry as Chairman of the London 
School Board will promote peace in that body or 
further its proper work. Lord Londonderry is an 
able man of business, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that he is specially conversant with the work 
of his new post or interested in it, and it is clear 
that he was forced on the minority without due 
consideration. All but three of them—very properly, 
under the circumstances—abstained from endorsing 
the appointment by their votes. There were fresh 
recriminations, provoked by Mr. Diggle, on matters 
of ancient history, and the outlook is saddening for 
friends of education and of the true interests of the 
Christian faith. 





Tue Report of the Secondary Education Com- 
mission, which was issued yesterday, does not belie the 
high expectations which had been entertained of it. 
It proposes to create a central authority (under the 
Minister of Education, aided by a council of experts) 
to absorb the Science and Art Department and the 
educational functions of the Charity Commission—the 
latter a welcome reversal of a retrograde step taken 
by a Tory Government twenty years ago. Provision 
is made for the rearrangement of endowments—a 
step of which the necessity has long been foreseen, 
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though we confess to some fear that it may deter 
the future local benefactor, who usually cares more 
to connect his name with his town or his old school 
than to promote education per se. Care seems 
taken to avoid the rigidity which is the danger 
of State-aided systems, and satisfactory provision 
is made for safeguarding the rights of teachers 
and for their training and registration—of which 
everybody now can see the necessity except a few 
survivals of the Headmasters of an earlier day. 
The most disputable points of the scheme seem to be 
the composition of the new local authority which is 
to deal with the subject directly, and the powers 
vested in it. But on this more shall be said next 
week, 





THE meeting of the Liberation Society affords 
satisfactory proof of the fact that the men who 
form the backbone of the Liberal party have not 
been demoralised by their recent defeat. The notion 
that a snatch victory, gained chiefly by the efforts 
of the publicans and lamentable errors of judg- 
ment on our own side, implies the final defeat of 
principles which for the last fifty years have been 
steadily gaining victory after victory is too ridi- 
culous to be entertained by sensible persons. The 
clear duty of the Liberation Society, as of 
all branches of the Liberal party, is to follow the 
advice of Lord Rosebery and to carry forward the 
work of education in those truths and principles 
which are the foundations of our liberty. At this 
moment the work is more necessary than it ever was 
before, not so much because of our recent defeat as 
because it is clear that the supporters of clerical and 
sectarian supremacy mean to use to the uttermost 
the temporary advantage they have gained. The 
national system of education must be defended at 
all costs, and the Liberation Society evidently 
means to bear its full part in this work of defence. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S appeal for substantial assist- 
ance to meet the financial needs of Guy’s Hospital 
deserves a prompt and emphatic response. For one 
hundred and sixty years the hospital lived on its 
own endowments; but then came agricultural 
depression, and its income has now fallen from 
£40,000 a year to £20,000, with every prospect of a 
further decline. Yet the population whom it serves 
need it more than ever. Unless the public minister 
liberally to its necessities, as Mr. Gladstone says, 
“an appreciable portion of it must become a 
solitude.” Yet the decrease has been saved by the 
English consumer in the price of his bread ; and the 
medical school, we may remark, is second to none. 
Surely the public owes the hospital a debt which 
£20,000 annually very imperfectly represents ? 


THE betrothal of the youngest daughter of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales to her cousin, Prince 
Carl of Denmark, is an event of special interest in 
the history of the Royal Family. It is not the less 
interesting because the approaching marriage can- 
not be regarded as an event of political importance. 
Great dynastic alliances seem to have gone out of 
favour with our Royal Family, and we imagine that 
the change is one that distinctly makes for the 
happiness of our Princes and Princesses. The 
English throne stands upon so secure a base that 
the children of the Sovereign are in no need of 
seeking marriage with great potentates in order 
to strengthen their own position. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, following the example of the 
Queen, have set an admirable example in seeking 
to secure for their children unions that are based 
upon mutual affection rather than those dazzling 
matches which so frequently mean personal misery. 
The good wishes of the nation will, we are sure, 
follow the young Princess throughout her married 
life, which is to be spent in a land with which 
Engiand is bound by many intim»te ties of friendship. 





A VERY remarkable case, closely bearing upon 
the development of modern ideas on the subject 
of marriage, has attracted public attention during 
the week. It seems that a young woman named 
Lanchester, the daughter of respectable parents in 
a good position in life, having adopted Socialist 
views, has for some time been living away from 
home and taking a prominent part in speaking on 
Socialist platforms. In the course of her experiences 
as a Socialist agitator she had met with another 
member of the same body named Sullivan, ap- 
parently not in so good a position as her own. 
Sullivan proposed to marry her; but Miss 
Lanchester, declaring that the marriage ceremony 
was something of which she did not approve, 
refused to become Sullivan's wife, but offered 
to become his mistress. It must be said in 
justice to both the man and the woman that, 
having determined upon this course, they did not 
act with precipitation, but wrote formal letters to 
the girl's parents, intimating their intention to live 
together after a certain day. The father and mother 
did their utmost to change their daughter’s mind 
and to induce her to marry Sullivan in the ordinary 
way. She obstinately refused to listen to their 
appeals, and they then committed a grave mistake. 
Obtaining a medical certificate to the effect that she 
was of unsound mind, they caused her to be forcibly 
seized and incarcerated in a private Ihnatic asylum. 
The facts becoming known, the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners at once intervened, and she was released 
last Tuesday. Whether she has fulfilled her inten- 
tion of becoming Sullivan’s mistress is not a matter 
about which the public need concern itself. 





It is not surprising that this incident has attracted 
a great deal of public attention, seeing that all the 
parties concerned in it have done their utmost to 
give it publicity. If it had not been for their fatal 
error in resorting to force and to the cruel weapon of 
the lunacy laws in order to save their daughter, 
sympathy with the parents would have been uni- 
versal, As itis, though we may feel for them in their 
distress, we are compelled to recognise their grave 
indiscretion. For the girl herself, the only sym- 
pathy that can be felt is that which may naturally 
be entertained towards a person of ill-regulated 
mind whose vanity leads her to court notoriety even 
at the expense of public shame. The attacks which 
have been made, not only upon the marriage laws, 
but upon marriage itself, were certain to produce 
their effects upon persons of a particular tempera- 
ment. Miss Lanchester’s head appears to have been 
turned by the literary rubbish which has been 
poured forth in so dense a volume of late, and she 
evidently imagines that in her ostentatious violation 
of the customs on which society is based she is 
playing the part of an apostle and a martyr. She 
will know better before she is much older. We can 
only hope that she will never have to encounter the 
reproaches of children who will owe to her vanity 
and wantonuess a lifelong shame. 





Mr. GLADSTONE'S letter to Madame 
Novikoff on the Armenian Ques- 
tion has attracted a great deal of 
attention during the week, and has been violently 
attacked—chiefly by those who know nothing about 
the real state of Turkey. There is no doubt that 
the letter, which was not written for publication, 
is couched in language of unusual strength, and it is 
possible that in some of the remarks it contains it 
goes beyond what the occasion would appear to 
warrant. Butin the main,and more especially in the 
languageapplied tothe Sultan, it isabsolutely accurate. 
“That wretched Sultan whom God has given as a 
curse to mankind” are the words Mr. Gladstone 
uses in reference to the present ruler of Turkey. 
We can only hope that they have already reached 
the ears of the abject creature who, cowering in the 
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shelter of the Yildiz Kiosk, sanctions—even if he 
does not instigate—atrocities which would have 
stained the name of the most infamous tyrant of 
the Middle Ages. It is time that Abdul Hamid 
should know what the world really thinks of him, 
and for our part we feel no regret that Mr. Glad- 
stone has given him an inkling of the truth. 





ALL this week the news from the Turkish Empire 
has been getting worse and worse. New massacres are 
reported from various places, with the usual indescrib- 
able accompaniments of bestial outrage; the full text 
of the scheme of reforms shows that the provision for 
that European control by which alone it can work at 
all is wholly inadequate, and the Sultan is doing his 
best to weaken and destroy even that; his Govern- 
ment has even had the audacity to demand that the 
work of relief among the unfortunate survivors of the 
Sassoun atrocities shall cease—a demand which has 
fortunately brought it into conflict with the United 
States Minister; Sir Philip Currie has left Constan- 
tinople; the leading official organ of the Russian 
Government has attacked England in a way that 
shows how abiding is the evil effect of Lord Beacons- 
field’s great achievement; and in the face of all this 
Lord Salisbury can tell the world nothing but that his 
policy is not of his own choosing, and so renew the 
harmful effect of his lamentable Bradford speech. 
Here is vigour, indeed. It is believed that he is still 
trying to obtain further securities from the Sultan; 
but we confess that we hope for more result from the 
difficulty that seems likely to arise between that 
potentate and the United States. 





MANY conflicting rumours have been circulated 
during the week on the subject of the intentions of 
Russia with regard to China. The Russian Embassy 
in London has formally denied the existence of a 
secret treaty between the Czar and the Emperor of 
China providing for the extension of the trans- 
Caspian Railway through Chinese territory, and for 
the occupation of Port Arthur by the Russian fleet. 
Wise men will not pay too much attention to these 
official contradictions. Past experience has taught 
us that they are by no means incompatible with the 
substantial authenticity of the news which they 
profess to contradict. It is clear that grave 
events are impending in the Far East. Our 
business is to face those events in the spirit of 
calmness and self-possession. There seems some 
reason to hope that the English public will exhibit 
this spirit. At all events, the newspapers have not 
yet succeeded in creating anything like a panic on 
the subject of Russian advances in China. The 
truth that Russia has a right to do the best she can 
for herself seems to be generally recognised. The 
business of our statesmen is, of course, to see that 
Russia’s gain is not converted into ourloss. Thatin 
itself is a sufficiently grave business, and we hope 
that it will not be made more difficult still by any 
foolish Russophobist outburst in this country. 


As usual in French politics the unexpected 
has happened, and another ‘Ministry of the Third 
Republic is in process of formation as we go to press. 
The Carmaux tempest, swelled by M. Jaurés’ elo- 
quence, burst on Saturday, and left M. Ribot’s 
Ministry, to all appearance, stronger than before. 
But on Monday it was overturned by a coalition of 
extreme parties with those Catholics converted by 
the Pope to Republicanism, and known as the 
“rallied,” aided by a misplaced and wrong-headed 
fit of virtue on the part of a few Ministerialists, 
The debate on the Southern Railway scandals 
initiated by M. Rouanet went on quietly enough 
till near its close; but the Minister of Justice some- 
how managed to irritate the House by explaining 
that the alleged offenders practically could not be 
prosecuted; and a composite motion condemning 

















“the participation of Senators and Deputies in 
financial syndicates” and inviting the Government, 
in the face of his statement, to prosecute the re- 
sponsible parties, was carried by 273 to 183. Only 
the latter part of it was objected to by{the Ministry, 
which, of course, at once resigned. 





A Rapicat Cabinet has succeeded it, with M. 
Bourgeois as Premier, M. Cavaignac as War Minister, 
M. Lockroy as Minister of Marine, and M. Doumer 
Minister of Finance. M. Hanotaux’'s services are not 
to be retained, apparently out of deference to the 
partisans of the annexation of Madagascar. If so, 
there is reason to suppose that England loses a deter- 
mined adversary. M. Cavaignac has many ideas on 
the Colonial Army and much else; M. Lockroy 
is, we believe, a naval enthusiast and an alarmist. 
Tke Cabinet seems likely to have a more marked 
policy than its predecessors, but to be less represen- 
tative of the general temper of the House. M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire’s views on the subject will be 
found in another column; but it is discouraging to 
see that even strong supporters of Parliamentarism 
in the Press declare that they cannot make out why 
the Government should have resigned, and that the 
Chamber has taken a very long step towards 
self-stultification and impotence. 





THE treaty with Madagascar goes tolerably far, 
but not far enough for the supporters of annexation 
pure and simple. It provides that all foreign 
relations must be conducted through the French 
Resident—a matter which, it will be remembered, 
was the chief of the ostensible causes of the war— 
and that the whole internal adwinistration shall be 
under his control. The annexationists complain 
that the maintenance of the Malagasy Government 
involves the continued existence of the commercial 
treaties with various European nations, with their 
“ most-favoured-nation” clauses, hindering French 
trade from receiving its due advantage. To this the 
Temps has made the really astonishing reply that 
that will be made all right by Clause 6, paragraph 3, 
of the treaty, which relieves the French Government 
from any obligations previously entered into with 
other nations by the Malagasy Government. If so, 
the difference between the protectorate and annexa- 
tion is very small, except that, as the Temps remarks, 
annexation might have involved the complete sub- 
jugation of the country, and would in any case 
have been much more expensive. But the clause in 
question appears by the context to refer to financial 
obligations, and simply to relieve the French 
Government from any liability for debts to foreign 
creditors hitherto contracted by the Malagasy 
Government. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
new acquisition will cause fresh troubles in Europe. 





WueEN the new Austrian Premier made his first 
appearance in the Reichsrath last week, he indicated 
that he meant his Ministry to assert its independence 
of that body, and implicitly, therefore, of popular 
opinion as well. The remarkable election of Dr. 
Lueger, the anti-Semite leader, to the Chief Magis- 
tracy of Vienna gives him an opportunity of trying 
the experiment. Dr. Lueger isa strong Ultramontane, 
a member of the Reichsrath, and a pronounced foe of 
the claims of Hungaryand of the tendencies at present 
dominant there; and a section of the Ultramontanes, 
headed by Count Hohenwart, is inclined to secure 
his support by concessions. Will the Government 
confirm his election or not? To confirm it is to 
tolerate anti-Semitism, which Count Badeni a fort- 
night ago emphatically condemned, and to increase 
the difficulties attendant on theapproaching decennial 
rearrangement of the financial relations between the 


Iy housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount ir weekly wages 
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two halves of the Dual Monarchy. To reject it is to 
infuriate the most active section of the German 
Ultramontanes, and therefore to increase those 
difficulties indirectly, and possibly to drive a portion 
of the Anti-Semites from “ Christian Socialism” into 
Socialism pure and simple. Either way, therefore, 
the risk is great. 





TO-MORROW the Swiss people will be called on to 
give another important decision in the struggle 
between the supporters of centralisation and the 
upholders of State rights. A popular vote will 
decide whether the Federal constitution shall be so 
amended as to permit of the complete transfer of 
the control and management of the army from 
the authorities of the cantons to the Federal 
Government. The transfer is supported by the large 
German cantons, particularly Ziirich and Berne; 
it is strongly opposed by four out of the five 
which may be classed as French, or mainly French— 
Geneva, Vaud, Fribourg, and the Valais—by the 
Grisons, and by most of the Catholic cantons, in- 
cluding Ticino, Lucerne, and Zug. The fact is that 
centralisation in Switzerland means a preponder- 
ance of the German element over the Romance and 
Italian, and of the freethinking section of the 
Protestant population over the orthodox section 
and the Roman Catholic. Moreover, the transfer 
means increased expenditure—probably a loan of 
forty million francs, and an increase in the 
Estimates of eight or nine million francs a year 
—over ten per cent. This must involve higher 
Customs duties, and an increase in the cost of 
living. Besides, it necessitates the establishment 
of a number of new officials in Berne—and these 
a rural democracy cordially dislikes. And the 
alteration in military stations that the reform will 
cause must necessarily interfere greatly with local 
interests. On the other hand, there are the needs 
of the national defence; but probably these are too 
remote and hypothetical to appeal strongly to the 
rural electorate. It seems likely that, even if 
accepted by a majority of voters, the plan may 
not obtain the necessary majority of cantons. If so, 
the structure of the Federation will have thwarted 
the will of the majority, and the centralising move- 
ment will receive a fresh stimulus. 


THE Parliamentary crisis in New South Wales is 
worth attention. Mr. Reid’s Free Trade policy 
involves increased taxation of the direct kind. His 
Income Tax and Land Assessment Bill, when it 
went up early in the year from the Legislative 
Assembly to the Legislative Council, was amended 
in the interest of large landowners, who were made 
subject to a Land Tax of 1d. in the pound. Mr. Reid 
dissolved Parliament in July, and at the General 
Election ensuing was triumphant at the polls, both 
the Free Traders and the Labour Party backing up his 
policy. The Land Assessment and Income Tax Bill 
was again passed through the Assembly with slight 
concessions, and sent up to the Council, which has 
again amended it by striking out the exception to 
the Land Tax up to an assessment of £475 of 
unimproved land value. Hence the crisis. Mr. Reid 
and his friends, who made the action of the Upper 
House in revising Taxing Bills their cry to the 
electors, assert that this action is equivalent to 
imposing taxes upon those whom the Lower House 
has decided shall be exempt. Lord Herschell, in July, 
1894, speaking on the Finance Bill and the Lords’ 
attitude toward Taxing Bills, said: “ At the instance 
of the two Chambers in one of our Colonies it was 
referred to a Committee of the Privy Council, on 
which judicial members sat, to determine whether 
the Upper Chamber had a constitutional right to 
amend a Money Bil), The conclusion arrived at by 
the Committee was that the intention of the Legis- 
lature in constituting these two Chambers had been 
that their relation to one another, as regarded 





Money Bills, should be the same as the relations of 
these two Houses of Parliament to one another.” 
It remains to be seen how the people of New South 
Wales will respect this judgment. 





TUESDAY next is the day fixed for the New York 
elections, and it must be said that the omens for the 
success of sound government and the overthrow of 
Tammany are a good deal more encouraging than 
they were a fortnight ago. The registration of voters 
—which was completed last Saturday—is exception- 
ally heavy, considering that neither a Governor nor 
a Mayor is to be elected, and a heavy registration 
has been held to be an indispensable condition of 
a Tammany defeat. Moreover, there is considerably 
greater harmony among the opponents of Tammany; 
the German voters have begun to see that good 
municipal government is more than Sunday beer; 
and the new and unrefuted charges against Tam- 
many ex-officials—the old, old stories of payments for 
goods supplied to the city at from four to twelve 
times their market value—are doing something to 
open the eyes of the wobblers. It is noticeable that 
in several cities in New York State municipal con- 
tests are now being waged on municipal questions 
rather than on party lines. The manner in which 
the supposed necessities of Federal politics have 
been turned to their own advantage by corrupt 
municipal rings is, as Mr. Bryce and his collaborators 
have shown, one of the chief causes of the degrada- 
tion of city government in America. It is satis- 
factory to find it passing away at last. 


THE torrent of literary announce- 
ments has for the time abated, and 
the chronicler is free to turn his 
attention to the sister arts. Some very attractive 
art books are announced by Messrs. George Bell and 
Sons, chief among them, perhaps, “Sir Frederic 
Leighton: an Illustrated Chronicle” of his life and 
work, by Ernest Rhys, with a prefatory essay by 
F. G. Stephens, the fruit of forty years’ study of 
the artist. The 120 illustrations in photogravure 
include reproductions of many studies hitherto un- 
published, as well as the better-known of Sir F. 
Leighton’s works. This volume and another by the 
same publishers —‘“ The Art of Velasquez,” by 
R. A. M. Stevenson—should make some impression 
even on those to whom “ processed ” illustrations do 
not usually appeal. If they remain obdurate, they 
can turn to Messrs. Bell’s “ Etching in England,” by 
Frederick Wedmore, with about fifty reproductions, 
or to Miss Stokes’ “ Three Months in the Forests of 
France” in search of traces of Irish saints, with 
numerous illustrations of the art connected with 
them. Miss Stokes is so well known as a Celtic 
scholar that_her work should have a high in- 
dependent value. Mr. Elliot Stock announces “The 
Book Hunter in London,” by William Roberts. Tta 
letterpress promises to be varied and interesting, 
and the illustrations are distinctly attractive. 


LITERATURE. 


Sir CHARLES HALLE was one of the 
many eminent persons whom the 
rulers of Germany bestowed on 
other countries after the Revolution of 1848. Asa 
pianist he was notable for admirable taste and 
marvellous neatness of execution, and was one of 
the most scrupulously minute of artists.—Sir James 
Patterson had been for twenty years one of the 
foremost public men of Victoria, and after the 
financial crisis of 1893 had done excellent service as 
Prime Minister of the Colony.—Professor Hermann 
Hellriegel was one of the most eminent of recent 
investigators in agricultural chemistry.—Dr. Robert 
Brown was a well-known explorer and writer on 
exploration and on scientific subjects.—Mr. Vernon 
Heath had been an eminent pioneer in artistic 
landscape photography. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND THE SULTAN. 





N R. GLADSTONE’S letter to Madame Novikoff 
i! has exercised the wits of our critics somewhat 
beyond their strength. It was unquestionably a 
startling document when judged from the point of 
view of the average Tadpole or Taper. Here was a 
man who has been Prime Minister of England many 
times, who has been more powerful in his day than 
any one of his fellow-countrymen, and who even now, 
to the eyes of the world at large, is the foremost 
representative of the British race, sitting down and 
writing a letter in which he described one of the 
sovereigns of Europe as “that wretched Sultan whom 
God has given as a curse to mankind.” No wonder 
Tadpole and Taper stood aghast. Language of this 
kind was assuredly never meant for ears polite—or 
asinine. It is no marvel that one of those Tory 
evening papers which are delighted to be allowed to 
do the dirty work of Abdul Hamid—work dirty be- 
yond ordinary human conception—should have burst 
forth in a fine frenzy and described the old states- 
man’s language as “silly and wicked balderdash.” 
The phrase was in itself highly suggestive of the state 
of mental imbecility to which Mr. Gladstone’s words 
had reduced this particular member of the Sultan’s 
body-guard. Whatever it was that Mr. Gladstone 
wrote it was certainly not “balderdash.” It may 
have offended the feeble intellects of Messrs. Tadpole 
and Taper because of its most indecorous violation of 
those nice rules of political etiquette of which they 
are the acknowledged masters. But even Tadpole 
and Taper have sufficient intelligence to enable them 
to discriminate between an outburst of irrepressible 
indignation and mere “balderdash.” The fact is 
that Mr. Gladstone’s language, if without justifica- 
tion, was an outrage upon decency of the most in- 
excusable kind. To sneer at it as rubbish is to write 
oneself down as something that politeness necessarily 
leaves unnamed. The real question to be decided is 
not whether Mr. Gladstone did or did not write 
“balderdash,” but whether he wrote the truth or a 
lie. 

Is it correct to say that the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
is a curse to mankind? That is the question which 
we would recommend to the careful consideration of 
the eminent journalists who profess to be shocked 
out of their self-possession by Mr. Gladstone’s 
language. There is not one of them, unless it be 
the inimitable Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, who has 
gone so far as to describe His Imperial Majesty as a 
benefactor of mankind. During his whole reign of 
a score of years his most abject toadies have been 
unable to ascribe to him a single act of beneficence 
or generosity. We defy even the Pashas themselves 
to discover one such act. The Pashas indeed are 
more likely to agree with Mr. Gladstone than with 
his critics. Theirs has certainly not been a happy 
lot under Abdul Hamid. They have had to submit 
to the caprices of a tyrant who has been more 
capricious than even tyrants are wont to be. Does 
anybody nowadays remember the name of Midhat 
Pasha? He was not, from the point of view of 
the Western Christian, an altogether ss 
character. But in the times when most Englis 
Tories and a certain number of English Liberals 
honestly believed that the Turk was “a very fine 
fellow’ and the very good friend of this country, 
Midhat was held up to us as a bright and shining 
example of the enlightened and patriotic Mussulman. 
When he came to England he was received with 
public and private honours, and he became a popular 
favourite of the music-hall type. He was scarcely 
deserving of this favour; yet he was enlightened and 
patriotic enough to rouse the suspicions and the 
jealousy of the abject coward who sat upon the 





throne. Everybody knows what was the end of this 
particular specimen of the Turkish gentleman. He 
died under circumstances of unspeakable horror, and 
for his death there is the best reason to believe that 
the present Sultan was directly and personally 
responsible. But Midhat was merely a statesman 
of whom his master had become afraid, and he 
suffered the fate which such men commonly meet 
with when they are the servants of a merciless 
despot egged on to hideous cruelties by his own 
innate cowardice. It is not, we may feel sure, 
because of the way in which Abdul Hamid dealt 
with Midhat and with many another faithful servant 
of his whom he had begun to distrust, that Mr. 
Gladstone has poured forth his burning words. 
There is a deeper depth of criminality in the career 
of the present Sultan of Turkey than that which is 
revealed to us in his incessant palace assassinations 
and his fiendish methods of getting rid of the 
servants whom he fears. 

Where are the reports of our consular agents on 
the massacre of Sassoun and the other atrocities 
which have been committed within the last two 
years in Asia Minor? Nobody now dares to question 
the fact of these atrocities, though ordinary human 
beings find it well-nigh impossible to realise them. 
They are deeds so fiendish, so revolting in their 
horror, that we have to go back to the darkest days 
of history to find anything to equal them. A whole 
race—a race of peaceful and unoffending citizens, 
men, women, and children—were the victims of 
these deeds which cry aloud to God for vengeance. 
Who was the fiend responsible for them? Whose 
hand was it that set in motion the inhuman instru- 
ment of destruction? Who was it who, having the 
power to stay the murderers and ravishers in their 
bloodstained course, maintained a callous silence and 
left the innocent to be the helpless victims of the 
savage? Again we ask, where are the reports of 
our consular agents? If we mistake not, when 
they are produced they will answer this question, 
unless, indeed, like the Chitral papers they have 
been garbled out of recognition. So far as the 
information in the possession of the best informed 
authorities enables us to arrive at a conclusion, it is 
upon the guilty head of the Sultan Abdul Hamid 
that the weight of this colossal crime must rest. 
Perhaps, to prove his innocence, he will produce for 
the satisfaction of the world the telegrams which 
were flashed from the Yildiz Kiosk to the heart of 
Asia Minor at the time of the Sassoun massacres. 
Of one thing he may rest assured, that until he has 
proved his innocence of any share in those infamous 
deeds he must stand before the world under the 
suspicion—the grave and well-grounded suspicion 
—of being the chief actor in a crime which 
shames humanity. This may seem a small matter 
to his English apologists, but we imagine it will 
weigh more upon the consciences of mankind than 
their protests against the vehemence of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s language. 

It is hardly necessary to touch upon the murders 
of which Constantinople was recently the scene. 
They were murders committed almost under the 
hedew of the Sultan’s palace. They were com- 
mitted by his most trusted friends and followers. 
Yet from the palace came no word to stay the hands 
of the ruffians, nor has the smallest penalty fallen 
upon them. How they are regarded at the Yildiz 
Kiosk may be gathered from the official report 
upon these crimes—the most impudent tissue of 
lies that was ever concocted even at the bidding 
of an Oriental despot. Since then we have had the 
dismal tales of murder and outrage at Erzeroum, 
at Bitlis, at Trebizond, and at other spots over 
which the Sultan rules. It is the same story every- 
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where. Deeds a thousandfold more horrible than 
those which set the Crusaders on the march are 
being perpetrated daily under the auspices of a 
monarch who has his champions in the English 
press. It seems a small matter in presence of these 
atrocities, for every one of which Abdul Hamid must 
be held personally responsible, to refer to a domestic 
incident in his private abode. But as it is the 
Times which has reported the incident, and as even 
the Tory evening papers profess to trust the Times, 
we cannot do better than quote the words of the 
correspondent of that journal, printed in its issue 
of last Monday: “ The threatening letter which was 
found on Ghazi Osman’s table led to an inquiry, 
the upshot of which was the incrimination of 
fourteen members of the Imperial household. All 
of them are said to have died the same day 
within the precincts of Yildiz, and thus a consider- 
able weight was taken off the Sultan’s mind.’ It 
is a small matter truly in comparison with the over- 
whelming horrors which have been committed of 
late to relieve the mind of the same exemplary 
monarch ; but it has its significance, nevertheless. 
We said at the outset that if Mr. Gladstone’s lan- 
guage, when he spoke of this wretch as a curse 
to mankind, was without justification, it was an 
inexcusable outrage upon decency. Being un- 
deniably and terribly true, how can it best be 
described? We leave the friends of Abdul Hamid 
to answer the question. 








RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 





HE startling announcement that a secret treaty 
had been concluded between Russia and China, 
with which the Times astonished the world on Friday 
df last week, has since been declared, on the highest 
diplomatic authority, to have no basis in fact. 
Nevertheless there is a natural disposition to take 
this denial, as the denials of diplomatists are usually 
taken, with a certain measure of reserve. Just now 
it is the Further rather than the Nearer Eastern 
Question which affords the best field for the energies 
of the Asiatic department of the Russian Foreign 
Office. In the Near East the situation is not at this 
moment favourable for a forward policy, though the 
Sultan and his Turkish subjects are doing their best 
to make it so. In the Far East the approaching 
collapse of the Chinese Empire suggests that it may 
be as well to make comprehensive arrangements 
while there is any Government left with which to 
make them. Under these circumstances, whether 
the story of the Russo-Chinese treaty was simply 
generalised from probabilities, or was a ballon d’essai 
sent up by some ingenious diplomatist or amateur in 
diplomacy, it was a very natural announcement. 
Now we have never been among the believers 
either in the diabolical astuteness of Russian diplo- 
macy or in its unlimited power to effect its designs. 
Russia has no doubt a vast future before her—now 
vast may be seen from the remarkable article which 
opens the current number of the Contemporary 
Review—and she has also a great many agents whose 
adroitness in negotiation with Orientals is enhanced 
by the fact that they are so very Oriental themselves. 
No publicity interferes with the conduct of her 
negotiations, and having a despotic Government 
she is free to act on the principles invented for 
minor despots by the founder of modern state- 
craft. But after all, her Macchiavellianism and 
her omnipotence are matters rather for the ro- 
mancer than the serious student. If Russia has 
agents with a forward policy, so have we, whetber 
in India or in Africa or, in detiance of all our pledges, 





in the case of Egypt. If the Russian semi-official 
Press distrusts our sincerity in our interference with 
Turkey—as the Russian Official Messenger does this 
week—that is partly due to those same agents, and 
partly, as we said a fortnight ago, it is the legacy 
ot Lord Beaconsfield. But the personitication of 
nations which is a necessary device of journalistic 
condensation tends to make us treat not only the ill- 
natured remarks of a Press which is credited with 
inspiration, but the actions of every Russian agent 
anywhere, as abiding expressions of the unchange- 
able mind of one vast abstract personality, 
‘Russia.’ Yet even persons change their minds 
sometimes, and states, even despotic states, are by 
nature not persons, but aggregates; and one has to 
deal ultimately with the responsible and cautious 
heads of the firm, not with the enterprising young 
canvassers or bagmen. There is every reason why 
Russian agents should be active, and English 
diplomacy should be on the alert. But the time is 
not ripe for any of those great coups de thédtre with 
which it is the fashion to credit the Russian Govern- 
ment. Russian commerce is growing rapidly, 
but its products certainly cannot profitably get to 
China yet, and if the Siberian railway were com- 
pleted it would bardly have more effect on the trade 
with China—until Siberia becomes a manufacturing 
country—than the Pacific railways, from which so 
much was expected, have had on the tea trade with 
New York. If land transit is to beat sea transit, it 
will require the aid either of some totally novel set 
of inventions, or of a tariff so high as to protect the 
consumer under it from any foreign goods at all. 
Nor is Russia likely now to take a step which would 
throw her into antagonism with every other trading 
nation. That she will some day secure that ice-free 
port on the Pacific which she has long been seeking 
in lieu of Vladivostok we have not the slightest 
doubt, nor that the Siberian railway will facilitate her 
eventual acquisition of Northern Manchuria. That 
is “manifest destiny,” but we do not believe it to 
be immediately impending. It is a time, no doubt, 
for her agents to consider possibilities—like the 
alliance with Japan which alarms Mr. Greenwood ; 
but short of a Russo-China-Japanese alliance—which 
would assurediy not be to the interest of Japan—it 
is not a time tor her to make them actual. With 
the Turkish Empire tottering to its fall, with multi- 
tudinous possibilities of European war in sight, with 
« dying Czarevitch and the next Czar (most probably) 
as yet unborn, with domestic danger always ready to 
become acute, and no reserve of capital to draw upon, 
after French supplies begin to slacken, except among 
potential foes, the Russian Government may well con- 
tine her activity to plans. But that is an excellent 
reason why the diplomatists of other countries should 
be on the alert, and should be empowered to speak 
with no uncertain sound, 

Now, as a matter of business, a strong and definite 
“line” taken at the outset is often the best prepara- 
tion for a speedy and amicable arrangement between 
the negotiators. For such an arrangement, or 
rather tor several such arrangements, we think the 
time has come. There have been signs in the last 
two years of a general rapprochement between 
England and Russia; there has been joint action 
going on beyond expectation—though it has fallen 
tar short of our desires—in the matter of Armenian 
reform. Its very inadequacy is a fresh proof that 
Russia does not want a crisis now. As we have 
often pointed out, both countries have excellent 
reasons for desiring a joint arrangement of a 
peaceful kind whether in regard to the Turkish 
Empire, or our Indian frontier, or the Far East. 
The Pamir delimitation is an earnest of one of these, 





though our conduct in the matter of Chitral undoes 
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much of the good effected by its success, In the Far 
East we have a commercial predominance which we 
do not mean to surrender; but there is no reason why 
in saying so we should not express our readiness to 
open negotiations as to a delimitation of Russian 
and British spheres of influence in the decaying 
Celestial Empire. And in the Near East—unless we 
mean to make a much more comprehensive redistribu- 
tion of the heritage of the Turk than anyone expects 
—our business is to press on such reforms as will 
lessen the dauger of a sudden collapse. An Anglo- 
Russian alliance, cautiously advocated by Mr. Dillou 
in this month’s Contemporary, is out of the question. 
But a set of “ understandings”’ as to what we shall 
do and Russia will do in certain eventualities is 
possible and even necessary. Only, we must make 
it clear what our reservations are. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for Lord Salisbury to show his strength. 








THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AT LEEDS. 





FTER the Duke of Devonshire’s speeches some 

six weeks ago, it became an interesting ques- 

tion whether he was to play the part—by no means 
unfamiliar to him—of cold-sponge-in-general to the 
present Government. There was a time, not so many 
months ago, when this part would have been wholly 
in the public interest. A little cold water thrown 
judiciously before the election upon the heedless 
promises and pledges which made up the election- 
eering business of the Unionist party, would have 
been most salutary and timely. The Duke himself 
made no scruple about applying it before the election 
of 1885, when Mr. Chamberlain was bidding with 
his advanced programme for the succession to the 
Liberal leadership. This year he “lay low,” if so 
vulgar an expression may be usedof so solemn a man, 
while promises of higher wages, more work, free 
houses, old-age pensions, and “relief” to everybody 
were scattered broadcast with a liberality unknown 
in the best of Mr. Chamberlain’s “ Radical days.” 
When it was all over and the great majority seemed 
to leave the Government in a position of smiling 
security, he came out again and descended in 
drenching showers upon the reckless promises of 
certain unnamed politicians. First of all he told 
the farmers that the Government which a few weeks 
earlier had come in “to stem agricultural depres- 
sion’ could practically do nothing for them. Then 
he turned upon old-age pensions, and flouted them 
as an impracticable notion, though the nearest barn- 
door probably still bore a placard adjuring the 
elector to vote for the Tory candidate “and old-age 
pensions.” The Mark Lane Express uttered a growl 
on behalf of the farmers, and Mr. Jesse Collings 
plucked up courage to chirp a little on the 
Pensions question. But the Standard expressed its 
open delight that Mr. Chamberlain had so early been 
snubbed, and the whole Tory press declared it to be 
an honest, outspoken and manly speech—especially 
“manly,” since that for some reason has become a 
sort of fixed Homeric epithet to be attached to the 
Duke’s name in whatever connéction it may crop up. 
To us it seemed a not very respectable piece of 
hedging, at a time when the operation was abso- 
lutely unattended with risk. For example, the 
Duke’s remark that “we must make up our minds 
to the fact that for a long time to come a great 
proportion of even the industrious aged poor must 
be dependent for their support upon the same source 
from which they have hitherto received it, namely— 
the Poor Law”—would havehadaninstant effect upon 
scores of constituencies in July, whereas in Septem- 
ber it looked like a belated attempt to di-entangle 
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the Government from an electioneering pledge which 
had served its purpose. E 

This was how the matter stood yntil lgst 
Wednesday, when the Duke made another speech at 
Leeds. Let us say, in parenthesis, that this speech 
contained a very handsome acknowledgment of Lord 
Rosebery’s attitude on foreign politics in general, 
and certain remarks on Chitral which would only 
be to the point if the Government would give the 
public an opportunity of forming their own opinion 
on the subject by republishing the Blue-Book on the 
question, without curtailment or suppression, in the 
form in which Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Fowler 
would have published it. But these were not the 
really interesting portions of the speech. The 
heart of it, the essence of it, was the passage in 
which he attempted to set himself right with Mn 
Chamberlain, for that clearly is the object, though 
it is thrown into the form of a reply to Lord 
Rosebery. ‘It is really very unfair,’ he complains, 
“to accuse me of damping anyone’s ardour, for 
‘at the election’ (a rather improper proceed- 
ing for a peer, by the way) I made a quite 
enthusiastic speech upon the necessity of ‘social 
reform.’ I said that for our part, so far as we 
could control affairs, it was our deliberate resolve 
to abstain from raising and to exclude, if possible, 
the consideration of political questions, and to 
devote whatever strength and ability we might 
possess to the consideration of material and social 
questions.”” Of course, he did, and it was precisely 
the point of the charge made against him that at 
the election he used this general formula of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s about the distinction between social 
and political question, and then, when the election 
was over, proceeded to jettison the details of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s social programme. Now he en- 
deavours to set himself right by reaffirming the 
formula, without, however, retracting his criticism 
of the details, and with a repetition of his 
counsels of “ caution; prudence, and moderation.” 
Whether this will satisfy Mr. Chamberlain— 
whose pension scheme still stands condemned as, 
“for a long time to come,” impracticable—or the 
farmers who had shivered under the cold douche 
which he administered last month, we have no idea. 
But we are still entitled to say that the great formula, 
with its foolish distinction between political and 
social questions, does not absolve the Duke from 
definitions ; and that if he held pensions to be im- 
practicable, relief of farmers to be beyond the reach 
of any Government, and other similarly extravagant 
promises to be immoral, he should have said so before 
and not after the recent election. 

All this might be comparatively unimportant 


Fif the Duke’s claim to be a manly and virtuous 


politician were not quite so loudly asserted, and if he 
himself were not so ready to comment on the 


supposed demagogic practices of his opponents. 


Whatever may be said or unsaid in public, we 
believe the Duke’s position in the Cabinet to be 
not at all dissimilar vis-d-vis Mr. Chamberlain 
to what it was in Mr. Gladstone’s Government of 
1880. Politicians may change their parties, but 
their dispositions are apt to survive. There is that 
in Mr. Chamberlain which compels him to spin pro- 
grammes, and that in the Duke of Devonshire which 
compels him to check Mr. Chamberlain. The 
presence of fhem both in the same Cabinet might 
well seem to the average Tory a most happy 
and humorous arrangement. The Whig Unionist 
supplies the necessary corrective to the Radical 
Unionist, and the Tory is saved from the dangerous 
work of interfering with either. The only draw- 
backs are that the Tory leaders cannot for ever 
remain speechless, and that the Tory rank and file 
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have plunged rather heavily on Mr. Chamberlain’s 

rogramme. If it came to another quarrel between 

r. Chamberlain and the Duke in the present 
Cabinet, we should see Mr. Chamberlain backed by 
the young Tories against the Duke and the old 
Tories. That, if any, is the line of cleavage to be 
expected in these coming years, not, as some sup- 
pose, a schism between the Liberal Unionists so- 
called and the Conservatives as a whole. Of the 
Liberal Unionists a very few go with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, but the bulk are Hartingtonians, and, like 
their leader, more than a little nervous lest the 
young Tories should drive too hard in what Mr. 
Chamberlain calls “social reform.” Meanwhile, 
whitever ostensible objects they may be pursuing, 
it is fairly clear that the respective tempers of the 
Duke of Devonshire and of Mr. Chamberlain are 
‘as in 1885”’—perhaps more so. If Lord Salisbury 
gets out of it without being involved with the one 
against the other, he will prove himself an even 
cleverer man than we know him to be. 








MR. LECKY, M.P. 


UR title is a prophecy, but it is a fairly safe 
prophecy. The electors of Trinity College, 
Dublin, have never displayed any great corporate 
intelligence, but they probably have at least the 
instinct of self-preservation. It they were to prefer 
Mr. George Wright to Mr. Lecky, they would find 
few Conservatives to defend them from disfranchise- 
ment. No choice they could make would convert 
wicked Radicals like us to a belief in University Repre- 
sentation, but we confess that if all the Universities 
were represented by men like Mr. Lecky—men too 
much hampered by the pursuit of learning to get to 
the House of Commons by the road where the ncisy 
advocate or the much-respected local man excels—we 
should be inclined to put off the disfranchisement of 
the Universities until we had carried a great many 
measures that are still in the clouds. London Uni- 
versity has always made a tolerable use of its privilege. 
Oxford has become content to have two very reputable 
country gentlemen as its burgesses, as if it were a 
mere home county. Cambridge is improving. It has 
no reason to be ashamed of Sir John Gorst, except 
that so practical a politician might easily have been 
elected for an ordinary constituency. In Professor 
Stokes and Professor Jebb the Cambridge electors 
selected men of the very stamp one would desire to 
see, and Professor Jebb has proved himself not un- 
suited for Parliamentary life. Dublin hitherto has 
allowed lawyers to monopolise the representation. 
Some of the lawyers have been distinguished ; some 
have not; but all of them thought much more about 
the Four Courts than about Trinity College. The 
Dublin graduates might plead in self-defence that 
the difficulties of distance prevented them sending 
any Professor or Senior Fellow, and that, if they 
were forced to select one of their number who was 
outside the academic ring, they might as well send a 
Dublin lawyer as a London doctor with a Dublin 
degree. Men of academic life with Dublin degrees 
and living in London must necessarily be few. Per- 
haps in the ninety-five years since the Union there 
has not been such another as Mr. Lecky. But the 
difficulty in finding such a representative would be 
no excuse for rejecting him when he happened to be 
ready to hand. We may therefore take it for 
granted that Mr. Lecky will be sent to add dis- 
tinction to the green benches at Westminster. 
To those who have admired his life-work from 
afar, it will be a curious apparition. Perhaps since 





Gibbon retired there has been no historian of equal 
eminence who has been a member of Parliament. 
Macaulay was a politician who wrote history; Free- 
man, in whom the politician and historian were more 
equally balanced, never succeeded in getting to West- 
minster. With Gibbon, therefore, we may make com- 
parison; nor is there wanting a certain similarity. 
There is a lofty air of detachment from current 
prejudices, a calmness occasionally verging on 
cynicism, an impartiality which might be mis- 
taken for unbelief, in the Histories of European 
Morals and of Rationalism which might remind 
some University electors of the historian of the 
Decline and Fall. It may mark the difference in 
the times rather than in the men that Mr. Lecky 
is never coarse, and did not insult Christianity by 
abandoning the analytical method when he came to 
talk about Mohammedanism. There is a famous 
passage in the “ History of European Morals ” which 
few moralists would now approve, and which Gibbon 
could never have written without indelicacy. But 
neither could Dr. Johnson or any other of Gibbon’s 
contemporaries. Nor need Mr. Lecky’s great work 
fear comparison in some of its aspects with Gibbon’s, 
though the subjects were so different. We could read 
the one after the other,and come to the conclusion that 
both men were equally unfitted for the humdrum 
work of the House of Commons. But there is a 
difference. Gibbon’s aloofness was complete; his 
majesty was bomb-proof. Mr. Lecky’s dignity 
breaks down on one side, and enthusiasm comes 
in. Side by side with the philosophic historian sits 
the brilliant Irishman, who cares more about Ireland 
and the Irish question than about all the problems 
of physics and metaphysics. One is sometimes 
reminded of the parody of Moore in “ Rejected 
Addresses,” when one measures up the dispropor- 
tionate space which he gives to Ireland in his “ His- 
tory of England during the Eighteenth Century.” 
That redeeming vice of the historian may make him 
sufficiently human for the House of Commons. 

A curious psychological problem is Mr. care 
the Irishman. He came, like Professor Tyndall, 
from the little County Carlow, and not exactly from 
the greater gentry of that pleasant Pale county, 
where the relations between the landlords and the 
people were more English-like than in most parts of 
Ireland. Like Tyndall, a long residence out of 
Ireland has not served to obscure the prepossessions 
of his youth. But, unlike Tyndall, he did at one 
stage of his career catch something of the spirit 
of the Irishry. The memory of the Young Ire- 
land movement had scarcely faded when he was 
a student at Trinity, and the author of “‘ Who 
fears to speak of ’98?” was one of his teachers. 
At the Historical Society, the Dublin Union, debates 
on politics are only allowed under thin historical 
aliases. They talk of the Roman Agrarian Laws 
when they are thinking about Ireland, and about 
Grattan when they are thinking about Parnell. 
Under this nurturing, Mr. Lecky grew up as a 
historical Nationalist. In the fights of the past he 
was on the side of Ireland, and against the side of 
England. It has sometimes been represented that 
his enthusiasm was confined to the gentry who acted 
with Grattan, and his treatment of the extreme, 
extra-Parliamentary Nationalist, such as Wolfe Tone, 
or the Northern Presbyterians, and of the agrarian 
rebel, was not quite fair. But Mr. Lecky’s historical 
Nationalism went far enough to include O’Connell, 
who, if he was opposed to both agrarian and political 
revolution, was a Nationalist of no compromising 
stamp. If we wonder how one who has always been 
opposed to violent change came to go so far, the 
answer is perhaps to be found in a passage in the 
“Leaders of Public Opinion,” wherein he speaks of 
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O’Connell as “at once the greatest Catholic and one 
of the greatest Liberals of his age.” It has always 
been his aim, as it was the aim of Grattan and of 
Burke, to see the Catholicism of the Irish peasant, 
instead of being driven into revolt, made an instrument 
of quiet and measured progress. He thought that in 
1795 the end might have been accomplished best by 
the means advoeated by the great Irish Whigs, and 
therein he was undoubtedly right. In 1895, we 
must take it, he believes that the division be- 
tween classes and sects has gone so far in Ireland 
that she can only be pacified by being weaned of her 
nationality. How, we might feel inclined to ask 
him, does he intend under those circumstances to 
deal with Ireland’s Catholicity? Does he fancy it 
would remain an instrument of progress if the 
nationality were gone ? 

Unfortunately, while the historic position of Mr. 
Lecky is clear, and has, on the whole, remained 
unaffected by changes of his present opinion, he has 
never been uble or willing to explain how, with his 
knowledge of the past, he justifies his present atti- 
tude. In his election address he merely repeats, 
with a few variations, the optimistic forecast as to 
the tendency of Irish opinion which he made in the 
introduction to the new edition of his first work which 
was published in 1871. He thinks—as he thought 
twenty-five years ago, and most people have thought 
in the qniet times of Irish history—that both sec- 
tarian and class rancour are gradually passing away, 
and that a spirit of compromise and conciliation is 
coming into [rish politics. So may it be. But what 
was the practical conclusion at which he arrived in 
1871 on the faith of these hopes? ‘A considerable 
time,” he said, “ must elapse before the full effect 
of thes? changes is felt, but sooner or later they 
must exercise a profound influence on opinion; and 
if they do not extinguish the desire of the people for 
National institutions, they will greatly increase the 
probability of their cbtaining them.” Those were 
wise words, though they were slightly oracular. 
Will Mr. Lecky, M.P., hold to them ? 








THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE CLERGY. 





HE clergy are not what they were; they have 
undergone a tolerably thorough transformation. 

The typicai rector of the old High Church school 
was an easy-natured, good-humonred person—too 
social and kindly to busy himself about other men’s 
matters, skilled in the best vintages, and riding well 
to housds—but he is nowas effete as Squire Western. 
He belongs to the liguts and shadows of other days, 
and we think of him tenderly as the fit clerical 
counterpart of the good old English gentleman. In 
his place a parson of quite another sort has come— 
zealous, ubiquitous, busybodyish, with a hand in 
everything that goes on in bis parish or town, 
hearing everything, here aud everywhere jealous of 
what he calls the Sects, watchful of the scbools, 
with the keenest scent for all that promises benefit 
or threatens injury to the Church. The old clergy 
were a humorous class, told good stories as they 
loved gool wine, and they knew how to brighten the 
dulness of a heavy dinner or a timid tea-party; but 
humour is not the strong point of the new clergy : 
life is too full of seriousness to allow the dainty art 
of putting witty thought into lightsome speech to be 
cultivated ; in a word, they are so grimly in earnest 
that though they often seem ridiculous they seldom 
appear to feel it. These changes lie on the surface, 
but they are the effects of currents that run deep 
underneath. They mean that the clerical réle has 
been changed because the clerical mind has been 








transformed. In a perfectly novel sense the clergy 
have become the Church, and in a degree unknown 
since the Reformation the Church has its policy 
shaped and its being controlled by the clergy. 
They have as a result become potent factors in 
public affairs: forces that operate in politics, and 
that politicians must reckon with, though they 
are so new that their impact has only been felt. 
There has been no time to calculate the amount of 
energy stored, or what its expenditure may portend’; 
but one thing is certain—it involves the conflict of 
Liberal principles with what the French call Cleri- 
calism. And Clericalism ‘is a creature of an alto- 
gether different order from the Church. The 
Church is a large and varied society made up of 
many minds and many ideals, wherein the priest- 
hood of the Christian house plays no inconsiderable 
part; but Clericalism is the fanaticism of a caste 
whose passion is power: it is the jealousy of an 
organised order for its interests and of their enemies, 
real or imaginary. The conflict of a nation with 
a caste may be deadly, but must be sordid; for it is 
the struggle of a people to escape suffocation at the 
hands of a power which is all the more earthly that 
it claims to be the sole adequate ministry of Heaven. 

One of the main causes of this transformation 
is the idea which has been the main factor of the 
ecclesiastical revival, that of the place and fanction 
of the clergy. What has been so incorrectly termed 
the High Church movement has in reality been less 
concerned with the Church than with the ministry. 
It has exalted the ministry at the expense of the 
Church. It was the exact contrary with the Evan- 
gelical revival: it was religious, not clerical, It 
emphasised the spiritual and ethical, change of 
heart and of mind, the authority of truth, the 
need of divine action, the impotence of man, the 
potency of God. The preacher was nothing, the 
penance and energy of the Holy Ghost were all in 
all, But now the supreme question is the covenanted 
rights of the clergy ; they are the channels and dis- 
tributors of grace, necessary to the efficacy of the 
Sacraments, the pillars and ground of the Church. 
The translation of this belief into fact is the 
Clericalism which aspires to control this life as 
well as to fix and to anticipate the awards of the 
life to come. The end of this sort of thing is 
indeed certain. There is nothing more character- 
istic of the English mind than dislike of a 
hierarchy, aud a hierarchy is exactly what the 
English clergy have become, or are becoming. This 
is the feature that makes the situation so full at 
once of promise and of danger: of promise, for were 
the transfurmation once complete sturdy English 
common-sense and resolute English self-respect would 
awaken and assert themselves in a way Radical 
enough to leave nothing to be desired; of danger, 
for in the process of change we may have some of 
the liberties filched from us which were won with 
difficulty, and they will be lost with bitterness and 
regained not without labour and sweat and sorrow. 
For questions that involve divine rights—whether of 
kings who govern wrongly and yet live to govern, 
or of clergy who claim to stand in an Apostolic 
succession and be Apostles and yet are with- 
out Apostolic inspiration or spirit—have in them 
an ignoble element; for they place eminence 
in office rather than in character, in status 
rather than in ethical quality or moral manhood. 
They have, therefore, a depressing or lowering effect 
on the whole idea of life—obscuring the noble, sub- 
ordinating intrinsic excellence to accidental position 
or adventitious privilege. And they necessitate a 
discussion which is near of kin to a personal wrangle, 
the question whether this man has or that man has 
not the right and title to be held a minister of God. 
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A meaner controversy, or one more morally mis- 
chievous for the man who wages it on behalf of 
himself or his order, it is hardly possible to conceive. 
And its practical expression is a clergy violent in 
public and arbitrary in religious affairs, ready to 
drive a nation whose higher intelligence and finer 
genius they have not learned to understand or 
appreciate. 

Beside this general cause, many subsidiary causes 
have been at work in the same direction. For ex- 
ample, what was once the main has become a 
secondary source of clerical supply. The clergy are 
not drawn as of old from the gentry or the wealthier 
classes. The rich vicar is not so common as he 
once was; where a living is poor and expensive, it 
is not so easy as it used to be to find a man whose 
méans enable him to take it. And the need of the 
Church has been the opportunity of her humbler 
sons. Her extraordinary expansion at home and 
abroad has created a demand for men which they 
have been forward to satisfy, making their way into 
orders as literates or as non-collegiates. As a con- 
sequence, the clerical ranks have not only been 
enormously enlarged but enlarged by classes whose 
claims to consideration are altogether clerical and 
in no respect social. And their natural tendency is 
to make the most of their orders, to stand on their 
dignity as priests rather than on their prestige as 
men of family. This has, no doubt, helped to 
weaken the older social feeling of the clergy, and to 
intensify their feeling as a caste—that is, as a 
separate order whose distinction lies in their being 
an order consecrated and apart, and not in their 
connection with society or the landed interest. 

But what is most significant in this process of 
transformation is its effect on the public character 
and civil action of the clerical body. It is making 
it, in the very degree that it becomes more intensely 
sacerdotal, more acutely secular. The more the 
clergy feel themselves to be the Church the less 
spiritual will they become and mix the more in public 
affairs. The more they consciously become identical 
with the great institution they administer the more 
will they challenge what seems to offend any one of 
its interests, even though the very least, and set 
themselves to defend all its privileges and enlarge the 
already wide sphere of its power. This tendency is seen 
in many things and directions, and has, for the 
moment, its most conspicuous expression in edu- 
cation. The clerical claim best signifies that the 
clergy are urging the State to open its purse and 
allow them to dip their hands more deeply into it. 
And this will make them politicians in spite of 
themselves. The party that will deal most liberally 
with them is the party they will support; the party 
that sincerely believes that the schools which the 
people maintain the people ought to control is the 

arty which the clergy will feel bound to oppose. 

he old condition of things is being completely 
reversed. From the Act of Uniformity onwards states- 
men have tended to use Church and clergy as counters 
in the game of politics; but now we are beginning to 
see the clergy use politicians and parties as means 
to their sectional ends. The flag is full of danger 
to the State, for it means the introduction into civil 
politics of the fiercest, the most consuming and 
unreasoning of passions. But it is pregnant with 
certain disaster to the Church, for the Church that 
is inextricably bound up with a party may on 
occasion rise with it into power, but will assuredly 
fall with it from power; and while the party may 
rise from its fall, to the Church that goes down with 
it there can be no recovery. And so the issue of 
the process which we have termed the transforma- 
tion of the clergy is this: the attempt of clericalism 
to use the State for its own ends will be the recoil 





of the State from the Church which Clericalism had 
captured. The victory of the Clericals may endure 
for a moment; but if the history of the past is only 
a prophecy of the future, the end must be early 
disaster and final defeat for the cause they so 
zealously espouse, but contrive so unwisely to 
promote. 








FINANCE. 
HE City has been a good deal agitated all 
through the week by disquieting political 
rumours and apprehended difficulties upon the 
Stock Exchange. The Settlement, however, which 
began on Saturday morning and ended on Wednes- 
day evening, has passed off much more smoothly 
than was generally anticipated. There were only 
two small failures, though of course it is true that 
many operators had to be helped by their friends. 
Still, they were helped, and the impression is now 
almost universal that so far as this market is con- 
cerned the worst is over. There have been a good 
deal of troubles in Glasgow also, aggravated by the 
fear of a shipbuilding strike. But the most serious 
difficulties are in Paris and Constantinople. The 
massacre of Armenians and the danger in which they 
all live has practically disabled them from fulfilling 
their obligations. The fear of foreign intervention 
or of internal rebellion has caused a heavy fall in the 
securities usually dealt in in Constantinople, and 
the consequence is very severe losses. Two or three 
failures—not very important, however—have al- 
ready occurred, and others are expected. In Paris 
the Settlement practically only begins to-day, and 
therefore it is not possible to speak with any con- 
fidence of the probable outcome. But it is certain 
that everything possible will be done to help those 
who are in difficulties. Whether the help given will 
be enough remains to be seen. There has been a fall 
not only in gold shares, but in almost all securities 
dealt in on the Paris Bourse. The differences to be 
paid, therefore, are very large, and it would not be 
surprising, consequently, if many operators were un- 
able to fulfil their obligations. Money is very dear 
in Paris and rates are exceedingly stiff. If the 
Settlement passes over without important failures 
there will no doubt be some slight recovery. But 
anything like active dealing is not to be expected 
for some time, at all events. The losses are too 
heavy, and the lesson given to reckless speculators 
is not to be forgotten in a few weeks. The political 
anxieties have aggravated the troubles in Paris 
in two ways—firstly, by alarming many operators 
there; and, secondly, by deterring operators in 
Germany and Austria-Hungary from buying on 
a considerable scale. Almost the only free 
market, therefore, has been in London. American 
securities have given way in the general decline, 
partly owing to the losses suffered all over 
Europe, and partly to the smallness of the exports 
from the United States. It had been hoped that so 
much produce would be sold in Europe that the gold 
shipments would be entirely stopped, at all events 
until the New Year. But the exports are much 
smaller than was anticipated. Already, therefore, 
the sterling exchange is once more almost at the 
point at which it would pay to ship gold. If gold 
begins to be sent abroad there will undoubtedly be 
a further alarm. Home Railway securities have 
been fairly steady except the Scotch stocks, which 
have given way through fear of a shipbuilding strike 
and owing to heavy selling by embarrassed operators 
in Glasgow. The Argentine market is the steadiest 

in the Stock Exchange just now. 

Japan having agreed to accept 30 million taels— 
about 4} millions sterling—as a special indemnity 
for retrocession of the Liao-tung Peninsula, the 
amount was paid over to her on Thursday, and on 
Friday next the first instalment of the general 
indemnity, amounting to about 8 millions sterling, 
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will be paid. Before the end of next week, there- 
fore, China will have handed over to Japan about 
12} millions sterling. Naturally, there is much 
speculation in the City as to what Japan will do 
with the money. The general impression is that 
the larger part of it will be spent in Europe in the 
purchase of ships and munitions of war. But 
some part will have to be sent to Japan, for 
the cost of the operations in Formosa is large, and the 
resources of Japan herself have been strained, not 
only by those operations, but by the war against 
China. That Japan will buy some silver is probable, 
but that there will be much rise does not seem likely ; 
or atall events, if there is much rise it is by no means 
probable that it can be long maintained. The hope, 
however, has strengthened the market, and isenabling 
the India Council to sell its drafts very favourably. 
On Wednesday it disposed of the full 50 lakhs offered 
at rather over Is, lid. per rupee. It seems clear, 
therefore, that this year the loss by exchange will 
be greatly reduced. It is by no means improbable, 
indeed, that there will be a fair surplus. Money is 
as abundant as ever, and rates are again declining. 








THE WINE TRADE, 


+32 


OR centuries two most formidable difficulties 

have confronted those engaged in the wine 
trade in this country. Of these two difficulties one 
may be said to have wholly disappeared, while the 
other exists, but with diminished force. The first of 
these difficulties was the extreme hostility with 
which Government after Government and Adminis- 
tration after Administration sought to prevent the 
importation of foreign commodities into this 
country. So far did this hostility go, that under 
the early Plantagenets the import of even French 
wine from the French provinces which belonged 
to the King of England was strictly forbidden under 
the heaviest penalties. But, like allsuch measures, it 
was found impossible to administer the strict letter 
of the law. While Edward III. threatened the life 
of a wine merchant who would bring claret from Bor- 
deaux to London, the Black Prince, who acted as his 
father's viceroy in that district, encouraged the trade 
to the utmost of his power. The result wasthat in spite 
of nominally heavy penalties on the Statute Book, and 
of the very serious risks the importers had to run, 
the fact remained that the wine trade improved 
and prospered. This hostility towards imported 
commodities we know in our own time under the 
name of “Protection.” And although there are 
certain individuals who at this end of the nineteenth 
century cannot see any advantage in admitting 
foreign goods of any kind into this country, the 
great mass of the nation have long since decided 
against them. The other formidable difficulty to 
which we refer, and which to a large extent still 
remains, is the fact that the commodity we buy in 
the form of wine is essentially cheap, with the 
exception of the few rare brands which are reserved 
for the tables of the very wealthy. The high’ prices 
which we have to pay for wine are almost wholly— 
or, at any rate, to a very large extent—represented 
by the difference in the cost of production and the 
very large revenue which the Government demands 
on every hogshead which comes into this country. 
It is perfectly true that successive Liberal Adminis- 
trations have again and again reduced the duties 
upon imported wines; but it is a regrettable fact 
that even the cheapest wines are still beyond 
the reach of the working classes. We say “ re- 
grettable fact” advisedly. England produces 
no wine, and our working classes sre therefore 
driven to consume either beer or spirits. Beer 
is a very heavy liquor, except for people of strong 
digestive powers; and ardent spirits are an exceed- 
ingly dangerous habitual drink. If our legislators 
eould see their way so to reduce the duties, the 





cheaper kinds of wine, like vin ordinaire and the 
cheaper Italian wines, might be as readily obtained 
by our workman as his glass of beer. And glass 
after glass of beer in a temperature of 70 degrees 
tends to stupefy the clearest intelligence ; whereas, 
as any reader can satisfy himself, the workmen of 
Paris and other large Continental cities drink enor- 
mous drafts of vin ordinaire without the slightest 
ill effect. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


—_ + + — 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—By far the most remarkable feature 
of this morning's papers is the silence that the 
Times maintains regarding the story from Hong 
Kong which it published yesterday. It was a story 
calculated to set all the Stock Markets in Europe in 
a flutter. Yet it does not seem to have excited the 
smallest notice even in Capel Court, and to-day 
the journal which gave currency to the rumour 
has not a word to say aboutit. The Times is quite 
incapable of inventing a story of this kind; butit is, 
of course, liable to be deceived, like everybody in 
this world. One would fain hope that this may 
prove to have been the case in the present instance. 
Even then, however, one would like to know why 
the deception was practised. That there is “ some- 
thing in the air” everybody agrees, and it is quite 
possible that the J'imes’ story may have been sent 
forth as a ballon d'essai to try the direction and 
force of the wind. Inthe meantime, it is interesting 
to see that even a reputable French journal like 
the Temps, in accepting the story as true, defends 
Russia for an act which if it had really been 
committed would have been one of most unjustifiable 
duplicity. It is humiliating to see how completely 
France is ready to surrender not merely her inde- 
pendence, but even her self-respect, in order that 
she may bask in the treacherous sunshine of the 
Czar’s favour. 

Sunday.—Mr. Gladstone's letter to Madame Novi- 
koff, published in this morning's Observer, will 
startle those who have not had recent opportunities 
of witnessing the strength of his feelings on the 
subject of the unspeakable Turk. There is no doubt 
that England has been outwitted at Constantinople, 
and that the Sultan has managed to escape the con- 
sequences of his crimes by the help of those weapons 
which he invariably trusts—procrastination in Stam- 
boul and international jealousies elsewhere. The 
remarkable fact of Mr. Gladstone’s letter is the 
strength of its reference to the Sultan. There was 
a time when Abdul Hamid was looked upon with a 
certain amount of pity—if not with actual favour— 
by English Liberals. They hoped for the best, and 
believed that it was the system rather than the man 
himself that was at fault. But this opinion has 
long since been altered by those acquainted with the 
facts. Thesystem, of course, is bad enough; but bad 
as it is its effects are made still worse by the per- 
sonal character of the Sultan. From the first he 
has shown himself to be an abject coward; and, for 
a long time past, all in a position to know the facts 
have held him to be personally responsible for the 
worst outrages committed upon the Armenians. No 
one—except the wretched hacks of the European 
press who have taken his pay—has a good word to 
say for Abdul Hamid, and there is not a capital in 
Europe where Mr. Gladstone’s outspoken denuncia- 
tion of him as one “ whom God has given as a curse 
to mankind” will not be heartily re-echoed. 

In the meantime, it is well to note the fact that 
Madame Novikoff—who was the recipient of this 
communication—is trying, with her usual adroitness, 
to lead the British public off the scent as to what 
has really happened at Constantinople. Further- 
more, she is doing her utmost to allay the uneasiness 
caused by the rumours from China. Now,I said at 
the time that Madame Novikoff's return to England 
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was a somewbat ominous event. She is the stormy 
petrel of our political system ; and too soon have the 
clouds followed her in their arrival on our shores. 
All the same, the pireseut moment would be a 
favourable one for the establishment of a gocd 
understanding between Great Britain and Russia, if 
it were not for certaio facts. The first of these facts 
is the Franco-Russian alliance. Even Madame Novi- 


: 
koff can hardly expect us to throw ourselves iato the 


arms of Russia at the moment when that country is 
in the passionate embrace of France. 


I observe that“ T. P..” in the Sunday Sun, gives us | 


fair warning that in fighting the battle for religious 
freedom in our educational system we shall not have 
the support of the Iri-h members. They will stand 
by the priestly party in England as well as in Ire- 
land. I donot, of course, accept “ T. P.’s” 
as absolutely conclusive, though I know with what 
high authority he speaks on this matter. But he is 
unquestionably wistaken if le supposes that the 
opposition of the Iri-h members will induce the 
English Liberals to forego their views regarding 
national education, or to surrender the present 
educational settlement to the tender mercies of the 
priestly party. After all, English Radicalism: has 
still plenty of backbone, and I cannct imagine that 
anything would be more likely to stiffen that back- 
bone than the fact that in a battle for religious 
freedom the Radicals found themselves de-erted by 
the allies for whom they have «snffered so wuch. 
Whether the Irish members would be acting wisely 
in banding themselves with the avowed evemies of 
their country, for the purpose of precuring the 
endowment of sectarian education in Eogland, is a 
matter which one may fairly leave them to settle 
for themselves. 

Monday.—The Tory papers are terribly shocked 
by Mr. Gladstone's letter to Madame Novikoff. It 
is highly probable that Mr. Gladstone did not intend 
the letter for publication; but though its language 
is distinctly undiplomatic, its truthfulness as a 
description of the present ruler of Turkey is not to 
be denied. Everybody who is in any way behind 
the scenes is aware that there are the hest grounds 
for the suspicion that the Sultan was himself per- 
sonally responsible for the massacre of Sassoun, aud 
for the outrages that have followed that hideous 
crime. The key to Abdul Hamid’s character lies in 
the fact that he is an abject coward. Years ago I 
remember, when visiting Constantinople, being told 
by the English Ambassador that the Sultan's 
cowardice was so great that even when he granted 
a personal audience to our Ambassador he seemed 
to be in perpetual terror of assassination. Of late 
the “palace tragedies” have become increasingly 
frequent, and each tragedy indicates another panic 
on the part of the Suitan. 
resorts to acts of 
the influence of fear. 


Like all cowards, he 
extreme cruelty when under 

In future ages his name will 
be infamous even on the long roll of Turkish 
despots. Mr. Gladstone has merely spoken the 
truth about him. 

The story of the Tinics 1egarding the treaty be- 
tween China and Rus-ia is officially denied. If one 
had not had experience of cfticial denials in the past, 
where secret understanding with Russia were con- 
cerned, this would be conclusive. As it is, nous 
verrons. 


I regret to bear a very sad account of the state 


of that delightful writer and wan of affairs, Mr. 
George Augustus Sala. He is ia such a condition 
that it is hardly possible to hope that he will ever 
again take his place in our social or literary life. 
He is at present residing in the household of a 
medical man at Brightov. 

Tuesday.—Lord James of Hereford, despite the 
big type with which the Times, in its usual rather 
ridiculous fashion, honeours him, cuts but a poor 
figure in his reply to Mr. Benn. One may freely 


admit that he sinned quite innocently when he first 
denied having had anything to do with such a Bill 
as that which Mr. Benn described. 


He was in part 





| 


| 


misled by the bad reporting of Mr. Benn’s speech, 
and in part, I imagine, by Mr. Benn’s own baziness 
as to the facts. These things, added to Lord James's 
own forgetfulness of an ancient incident, fully 
excuse the blunder he made ia bis original denial. 
But what cannot be excused or forgiven was the 
lofty air of sovereign contempt with which he (and 
the Times) rebuked Mr. Benn. Ic is, of course, 
highly amusing to recall Lord James's tone and the 
tremendous reproof he administered to Mr. Benn, 


now that we know that it was Mr. Benn 
who was right and Lord James himself who 
was wrong. But even if this had not been the 
'case, and if Mr. Benn had been the person 
who wade a mistake, the cold brutality with 


Statement | 














which he was treated both by Lord James and the 
Tines would have been without excuse. After all, 
a man is not necessarily a scoundrel because he 
happeus to differ from Lord James and the Times on 
political questions ; nor does he always cease to bea 
gentleman when he becomes a member of the County 
Council. It would have been well for themselves if 
both the Peer and the Editor bad remembered this 
fact before tbey made their quite unnecessarily 
savage onslaught upon a person who has now most 
completely turned the tables on both cf them. 

Vednesday.—It was as I thought. Mr. Gladstone 
did not write his letter to Madame Novikoff with 
any intention of having it publi-bed. Bat he forgot 
to place the word “ private” upon it, and that lady 
cousequently conceived herself at liberty to print 
it. I hear that there is a rather serious misprint in 
the version of the letter which bas been published. 
Meanwhile, the accuracy of its language in deserib- 
ing the Sultan is being only too painfully vindicated 
by the news from Turkey. Even the gentlemen who 
run the Tory evening newspapers in the interest of 
the Turk can hardly be so simple as to suppose that 
the Armenians are everywhere engaged in plotting 
for their own extermination. 

There is a curious article in Temple Bar for 
November which will probably excite a little dis- 
cussion. It seems to be written by a lady who 
“came out” in Londen society some thirty years 
ago; and it conteins some very interesting reminis- 
cences of the leading figures in the inner set at that 
date. I say nothing about the good taste of the 
article. That, it must be confessed, is somewhat 
doubtful; for the writer deals freely with names 
which are still to be found among the living. Still, 
her brisk recital of old scenes brings back some well- 
known faces to one’s memory, and for that reason 
her paper will be read with interest by all who have 
passed the boundary of middle age. She makes one 
or two curious mistakes, however. Lord Granville, 
despite the affectionate diminutive of * Pussy" which 
Was 50 commonly applied to him, was certainly not 
alittle man, Abraham Hayward, whom the writer 
defends from the charge of being a snob, was one of 
the most arrant specimens of the species ever met 
with in Pall Mall; and Bernal Osborne was by no 
means the genial humorist depicted in Temple Bar. 
I myself heard him utter one of his most cruel and 
most witty sayings, and as it was fairly typical 


_of his style of humour it may be worth repeat- 


| day ?” 


ing. I was lunching one day at the Reform 
Ciub, at the time when Lord Beaconsfield was 
passing through his fatal illness, which lasted so 
long and had so many strange aiterpations. Osborne 
came to the table where I sat with some friends, and 
said abruptly, “ Any news from Curzon Street to- 
Someone answered that there was a better 
account of the distinguished invalid, and added, “ It 
dees not look as if he were going to die yet.” 
“Ah!” snapped Osborne in his most venomous 
tones, “That man over-does everything!” The 
suggestion that Disraeli was so far true to his 
nature as to over-do the process of dying was as 
witty as it was ghastly and ill-natured. 
Thursday.—Even the Tory newspapers find the 
speeches of the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis 
of Salisbury dull reading. They were more than 
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dull, however. They were distinctly depressing. 
But for this fact it is, of course, the wicked Liberals 
who are to blame. How can men be inspiring when 
there is nobody ready to fight them? Such is the 
brilliant line of reasoning pursued by some Tory 
writers in order to justify the exceptional empti- 
ness and stupidity of the utterances of the twin 
giants of the Coalition, the Gog and Magog of the 
stronghold of Toryism. I fear, however, that in one 
respect the Prime Minister's speech was not altogether 
empty or meaningless. If his references to the 
Armenian question do not indicate a disposition to 
back down from the resolute attitude he professed 
to have taken up, they have no meaning at all. And 
whilst Lord Salisbury becomes lukewarm, the Sultan 
grows in courage, and has the audacity to demand 
the cessation of the work of relief in Sassoun. I 
presume also that he has before now repeated the 
request he made to the late Government, that they 
should “ silence Mr. Gladstone.” After the letter to 
Madame Novikoff, indeed, it is probable that he 
asked for something more than the mere silencing of 
the old statesman. 

Friday.—The report of the Royal Commission on 
Secondary Education is one of the most substantial 
results of the existence of the late Government. 
Never did a Royal Commission work harder than 
this, and its recommendations will undoubtedly form 
the charter of the new system in secondary 
education whenever the party of reform again 
comes into power. In the meantime it is 
amusing to notice that side by side with 
this document we have Mr. Diggle’s speech in 
proposing Lord Londonderry as Chairman of the 
London School Board. Lord Londonderry is a man 
of very considerable capacity and of a strong desire 
for public work. He refused the post of Lord 
Privy Seal in the present Administration because it 
Was a sinecure; and there is no doubt that he has 
accepted the Chairmanship of the School Board 
from a real love of work. This is very much to his 
credit; but one has still to learn that he has such a 
knowledge of the educational wants of London as 
will enable him to fill the important office to which 
he has now been chosen. 








LORD RUSSELL'S ADDRESS. 


ee 


E hope that the memorable address delivered 

by the Lord Chief Justice in Lincoln's Inn on 
Monday last will mark a new departure in legal 
education. Speaking with a statesman’s grasp of 
the broad facts of the history of his subject, with 
a tender respect for long-established institutions 
characteristic of a great lawyer, and at times with a 
rich impressiveness of language which recalls the 
orator of the House of Commons, Lord Russell 
reviewed the state of legal education in this country, 
and suggested a large ideal for the legal reformers 
of the future. The interest of the address centres 
mainly in the fact that it was in substance, 
although not in form, an indictment of the legal 
training offered by the Inns of Court. In no 
country in the world is there more need of 
& systematic study of the science of law. We 
possess the most complicated legal system of any 
European nation. We govern dependencies which 
include almost every variety of practice. In Canada 
we have French law older than the Code Napoléon. 
In Africa we have Roman law modified by Dutch. 
In the West Indies we have Spanish law. In the 
East Indies we have the law of the Mohammedan 
and of the Hindu. In the Channel Islands and in 
Scotland we have laws based on the customs of 
Normandy and on the codes of Rome. And over all 
these, “here, at the very heart of things, where the 
pulse of dominion beats strongest,” in this great 
centre of commerce, of art and of literature, with 
its “ countless libraries, the rich depository of ancient 
records,” and with its “ population larger than that 





of many kingdoms,” our Supreme Courts sit. 
And yet the training which qualifies our lawyers 
to preside over this complicated system is prob- 
ably more narrow, more insular, and, in a 
broad sense, less scientific, than the training 
offered by any other highly civilised country in 
the world. 

We do not think that Lord Russell's premisses 
can be denied. No doubt, our custom in England 
has been to rely more upon practical than upon 
scientific training. Many of our greatest advocates 
have been men who were little skilled in jurispru- 
dence. The Lord Chief Justice himself is a con- 
spicuous example of the brilliancy to which, even 
without a careful training in the science of law, 
great pleaders may attain. We pay more attention 
than many other nations do to the practical side of 
legal teaching, and our practitioners consequently 
attain to a skill in their calling which the prac- 
titioners of no other land surpass. But, admit- 
ting that, the weakness of our system yet remains, 
The judgments of our judges are, as a rule, 
in the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice, 
little more than “a _ nice discrimination of 
decided cases.” The writers of our text-books, 
admirable as they may be, are little known abroad. 
The subtleties and technicalities of our criminal law 
are largely the inheritance of a time when the Inns 
of Court neglected to inculcate the study of the 
science of law. The carelessness and want of method 
which too often mark our legislation may be traced 
to the same want of scientific teaching. No doubt, 
in recent years the Council of Legal Education have 
endeavoured by their lectures and classes to remove 
this reproach. But the system is ineffective still. 
In the United States in 1894 there were 72 law 
schools, attended by 7,600 law students, and com- 
manding the services of some 500 professors, whose 
business in life is the teaching of law. At the 
lectures of the Inns of Court, on the other 
hand, the attendance of law students sank, last 
year, to 384; and even if allowance be made 
for the number of law students at our 
Universities, and for the greater prevalence 
of the lecture system in America, the contrast be- 
tween the two methods suggested by these figures 
is instructive. Our Bar examinations are, compar- 
atively speaking, so easy to pass without systematic 
study that it hardly pays a quick-witted student 
to attend lectures at all. Our law-lecturers are 
generally men with whom teaching is Only an in- 
cident in their professional lives, and their lectures 
are apt to be hurried over and crowded in between 
the demands of their practice. We want an exami- 
nation so thorough, and of so high a standard, as to 
make systematic training in the principles of law a 
necessity for students. And to give that systematic 
training we want teachers whose profession it is to 
teach, and who will make of the Inns of Court the 
“legal University ” which Bacon sighed for, “ which 
shall impart legal knowledge and befit men for 
public life.” 

The remedy which Lord Russell advocates is 
both moderate and bold. He does not hesitate to 
attribute our failings largely to the monopoly 
exercised by the Benchers of the Inns of Court. 
The Benchers are a privileged corporation, admin- 
istering a large property, receiving every year 
large fees from students, and maintaining with 
great dignity and honour the reputation of the 
Bar. But they are, for the most part, men of 
advanced age, fully occupied with the labours of 
their own career, and necessarily steeped in 
traditions unfavourable to new ideas. They rigor- 
ously exclude the other branch of the profession 
from their ranks. They have corporate jealousies 
among themselves. And they admit no represent- 
atives of the overwhelming majority of their 
profession, the Junior Bar. Were wwe ever to 
undertake seriously to reform our legai system, 
one of the first steps would be the reorgan- 
isation of the narrow oligarchy which controls 
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the Inns of Court. But into that question the 
Lord Chief Justice does not enter. All he advocates 
is a reorganisation of the system so far as to admit 
of a broader basis and a more active future for legal 
education. In place of a Council of Legal Education 
consisting of Benchers, he would create “a body per- 
manent in its character, not purely legal in its com- 
position,” in close touch and sympathy with the Inns 
of Court but not governed by them, and ready to 
utilise the experience and vigour of any man, whether 
inside the profession or not, who can help in the 
educational work required. He would, in fact, found 
in London, without any violence to the existing 
system, a School of Law, with new blood, with 
larger methods, and with the great endowments of 
the profession behind it to level up the teaching of 
law in England, and to make the study of its science 
& preparation for its practice at the Bar. How far 
Lord Russell will be able to carry his colleagues with 
him isa matter of doubt. But there can be nodoubt 
that his statesmanlike proposals deserve the fullest 
attention of the Inns of Court. For it is only by 
infusing a new spirit into the authorities that con- 
trol the Bar that we can revive the study of law as 
a noble branch of knowledge; and law reform and 
codification must in this country be a vain ambition, 
until “the teaching of law on a comprehensive and 
scientific system is regarded as a matter that con- 
cerns the State.” 








THE PROFESSORS AND THE CONJUROR. 





\ R. J. N. MASKELYNE'S story of the exposure 

of Eusabia Paladino almost makes us despair 
of Professors, These gentlemen will persist in dab- 
bling in matters in which they are no match for the 
expert conjuror. Eusabia Paladino has a European 
reputation as a medium of “ occult” force, or rather, 
she had till destiny brought her into contact with 
the wizard of the Egyptian Hall. In an island off 
Hyéres she performed marvels which convinced the 
assembled professors that her “ phenomena” were 
not explicable by natural means. Even the great 
Lombroso was puzzled and more than half con- 
verted. They satin a circle, these eminent men of 
science, and were simply fooled by a cunningtrickster. 
Such is the not unreasonable conclusion of Mr. 
Maskelyneafter his own experience of Eusabia, though 
one of the Professors—Mr. Lodge—has the courage to 
affirm that, although Eusabia was completely ex- 
posed at Cambridge, her performances in the Medi- 
terranean island still suggest the “occult” to his 
penetrating mind. The reasoning is this: though a 
medium may be exposed as a charlatan on one 
occasion, it does not follow that she was a charlatan 
on previous occasions. Professor Lodge surmises 
that at Cambridge Eusabia was in a “decadent” 
stage, whereas in the Mediterranean island, when 
she had not made Mr. Maskelyne’s acquaintance, she 
was in full possession of her supernormal powers. 
Most people, we imagine, will prefer Mr. Maskelyne’s 
conclusion that the Professor is more easily deceived 
by trickery than the average schoolboy. The trunk 
of the elephant may pick up a pin, but the scien- 
tific intellect is not prehensile enough to grasp 
the minutiz of conjuring. When Mr. Maskelyne 
arrived at Cambridge, he found the investigators 
there completely persuaded of Eusabia's good faith 
and miraculous gift. When the lights were low, she 
summoned the spirit of “John King,” the famous 
buccaneer, who is consoled in his disembodied state 
for the lost joys of a piratical career by the pleasures 
of table-turning and prodding Professors in the ribs. 
One séance was quite enough for Mr. Maskelyne to 
discover the modus operandi of the fraud, and his 
explanations coivinced the wise men of Cambridge 
that they had been egregiously led by the nose 
though Professor Lodge went away with the com- 
forting reservation that in the Mediterranean island 
there was no fraud at all. 











Mr. Maskelyne admits that Eusabia is no common 
impostor. He has a deep professional respect for 
her accomplishments in a business which he practises 
with so much skill. Indeed, some spiritualists have 
declared that the Egyptian Hall is really the home 
of supernatural mystery, and that Mr. Maskelyne is a 
renegade miracle-worker who pretends for worldly 
reasons to be a conjuror. It is plain that his ante- 
cedents must have been kept secret from Eusabia, 
or she would never have risked her entertainment 
under his critical eye. She bad no difficulty in 
making professors believe that her hands and feet 
were really imprisoned when she was actually using 
one hand and one foot to carry on the “ manifesta- 
tions,” or that a table was suspended in the air by 
“occult” influence when it was assisted by the 
dexterous movements of her lower limbs. A smal) 
wicker table which fell upon the larger table upside- 
down was lifted by the medium with her teeth, 
while the simple-minded Mr. Lodge supposed that it 
was the ghost of the ex-buccaneer who moved the 
furniture. Eusabia is a very muscular lady, with a 
fertility of physical resource which inspires Mr. 
Maskelyne with respectful admiration. On the stage 
of the Empire Music-Hall, when all else fails, she 
may figure successfully as a “strong woman.” Ap- 
parently, it never struck the professors ix the Medi- 
terranean island that her restlessness was suspicious. 
“The wriggling and the struggling throughout the 
sitting,” says Mr. Maskelyne, “ were such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of thoroughly securing either of 
her extremities. As to her feet, they were kicking 
about like the pistons of a quick-action engine the 
whole time. Really, one might as well try to make 
sure of holding an eel in the dark as to guarantee 
complete control of a medium under such con- 
ditions.” This never occurred to the profound Lom- 
broso. It did not even dawn upon Mr. Andrew 
Lang as a possibility of fraud. In justice to the 
eminent men of science whose collective opinion 
impressed Mr. Lang so deeply, Mr. Maskelyne 
confesses that “most persons sitting where I was 
would have believed that they had touch of the 
medium’s hand the waole time.” The wizard from 
Piccadilly knew better; but a professor, with his 
great mind soaring in the “occult,” could not be 
expected to detect the peculiarities of Eusabia’s 
manipulation. When Professor Lodge heard the 
sound of the zither, how could he know it was not 
the bygone buccaneer pensively recalling the accom- 
paniment to “ Yo! ho! ho! and a bottle of rum,” 
but only the artful hand of Eusabia, which he fancied 
he was holding? Yet, were he to make a scientific 
study of the marvels at the Egyptian Hall, would he 
be any the wiser? Every evening Mr. Maskelyne 
baffles the penetration of the uninitiated with tricks 
which are more surprising than anything reported 
of Eusabia, even in the Mediterranean island, which 
apparently has an atmosphere unusually congenial 
to mystery. Why do not the investigators of the 
Psychical Research Society prepare themselves with 
a preliminary training under Mr. Maskelyne’s 
tuition? Is it because the wish to discover “ psychic 
force” is so paternal to the thought that its fatherly 
instinct is repelled by the idea of mere conjuring, 
even as a safeguard against guile? 

Mr. Maskelyne hints that there are no limits to 
self-deception even in the most eminent intellect ; 
and we fear that the mental attitude which Mr. 
Andrew Lang, for example, has latterly adopted 
towards strange “ phenomena” unfits him for any 
practical investigation. How is the romancer of 
Joan of Arc to bring down his soul to the cunning 
of a medium’s fingers? How is he to detach his 
brooding imagination from the heavenly “ voices” 
that haunted the Maid, and fix it on the acrobatic 
action of the medium’s head? With this predis- 
position to the “eerie”—partly due, no doubt, to 
his Scotch blood—Mr. Lang is about the most un- 
suitable investigator of the Eusabian mysteries that 
can possibly be found, Moreover, the Psychical 
Research Society is subdued, like the dyer's hand, 
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to what it works in, and it is the wrong kind 
of dye for the purposes of truth. Why is 
no consulting conjurer attached to the Society ? 
Mr. Maskelyne is as keenly interested in this business 
as any Professor. If his bias is towards incredulity, 
it proceeds only on the most positive evidence. 
When he shows that “ psychic force” is produced by 
the surreptitious manceuvres of a medium’s hands 
and feet, he cannot be confuted. On the other hand, 
when the bias towards belief seeks to justify itself, 
that is only by the exclusion of the most searching 
tests. There was no conjurgr at the séances in the 
Mediterranean island: hence Professor Lodge’s 
assumption that on those occasions Eusabia was 
not an impostor. Here the bias is nothing more 
than a shrinking from real examination, an 
obsession of credulity, more akin to old wives’ fables 
than to scientific judgment. It might as well 
be contended that the well-known card trick, in 
which you are impelled to take the particular card 
which the conjurer adroitly forces upon you, is a 
proof of “occult” influence, because the inexperienced 
believe that they are really making a free choice. 
In fine, the Professors must make up their minds 
that the detection of charlatanry like Eusabia’s 
needs a special observation, in which, with all 
their attainments, they have not been educated. 
if they will not recognise this after Mr. Mas- 
kelyne’s disclosures, their quest of “ psychic force” 
will make the public smile. 








IMPRESSIONS OF THE BALTIC. 





I.—LUBECK. 


O wanderer who turns his steps to the Baltic 
regions from the South towards the end of 
summer can fail to be struck by the contrast be- 
tween the pensive expression of sun-burnt Swabes 
or Badeners and the fresh, sea-favoured features of 
man and woman, maid and youth, in the old 
Hanseatic towns. If a warm and fertile climate is 
more favourable to the growth of poets, musicians, 
and artists, the heroic qualities by which nations 
become great are the product of a ruder environ- 
ment. Think of the many hard-headed, robust Ger- 
mans of renown born or reared within easy reach of 
the Baltic, over which an Elector of Brandenburg once 
went forth to battle in the icy season drawn along 
by a sledge! The market-place of his native 
Rostock boasts a bronze statue of the forward- 
pressing Marshal Blucher. The smaller town of 
Parchim, in the same Duchy of Mecklenburg, gave 
birth to Moltke, whose years of childhood were 
divided between the old-world city of Liibeck and 
his father’s newly-purchased home in Holstein. 
Mittau, the capital of Curland, is proud of Todleben, 
whom Kinglake rightly termed the fellow-country- 
man of the victors of Sadowa “ by race and name 
and feature and warlike quality.” 

Nor have soldiers alone lent a lustre to these 
coast-lands. The isle of Rugen and two neighbour- 
ing towns are enshrined in the Memoirs of the poet- 
patriot Arndt. Some sixty years ago the historian 
Mommsen came to Kiel from a small village on 
the storm-vexed western coast of Schleswig to 
commence his fruitful studies. Kant, the Prince of 
Philosophers, took the same walk every day in 
Konigsberg, and knew no wider existence. Danzig 
gave Schopenhauer to a world which he found ill- 
arranged and unhappy. 

Somehow or other the atmosphere of the Baltic 
seems peculiarly suited for speculation. During the 
long sleepless hours within sound of the waves, in 
the silence of the night or the heat of mid-day, the 
humblest sailors and watchmen have been known to 
ponder on the great riddle of existence. “The 
starry heavens above and the moral law within” 
speak perhaps more eloquently to them than to 
children of more ccerulean seas and skies, who are 








apt to be absorbed in the joys of earth, and leave 
the Infinite alone. 

Liibeck, which may be reached in a couple of 
hours from her unromantic neighbour Hamburg, has 
hardly been praised enough—at any rate, by English 
travellers. Her lordly towers, her venerable Gothic 
churches, her houses with high gables, her picturesque 
red roofs, and, above all, her town-hall, artistic 
within and without, proclaim her proud past. Far 
back in the Middle Ages she broke the power of 
Denmark with the help of the inhabitants of 
Holstein. At the head of the Hanseatic League 
she ruled commerce and the seas. But the growth 
of Russia and the three Scandinavian nations, and 
the development of Indian and American commerce 
(by which England and Holland were enriched) 
brought about her decline. 

Her general appearance is perhaps more like that 
of a chaste Dutch town than anything else. The 
Protestant Church of St. Mary, with its two towers 
soaring towards the skies and visible from afar, stands 
as &® monument of the piety and free-born pride 
of her children. Though built of severe brick 
like many other churches on the Baltic coast, 
the high nave and lower aisles within suggest a 
resemblance to French cathedrals. In a side chapel 
is a fantastic picture of the Dance of Death, dating 
from the fourteenth century. An adjoining chapel 
possesses a picture by Overbeck, who may well have 
worshipped there as a boy. It seems to have been 
painted more than thirty years after he had settled 
in Rome for good and renounced his early surround- 
ings. It has seldom been my fortune to witness a 
heartier service (contrasting so markedly with the 
unenthusiastic tone of many Protestant churches) 
than here. The breezes of the sea possess a magic 
power to destroy “the dark cobwebs of the brain 
which poison love and joy.” Just as Brittany is 
more faithful to Catholicism than other parts of 
France, so the Protestants of the Baltic regions 
are more guided by positive tradition than most 
educated Germans. 

Liibeck still numbers more than sixty thousand 
inhabitants; and her commerce has revived of late. 
Besides wood and tar, she boasts an important trade 
in red Bordeaux wine, which usually appears on the 
dinner-table in preference to white Rhenish. Even 
in the present century she can boast some interest- 
ing, if not altogether pleasant, associations. In 
October, 1806, French soldiers under Soult and Ber- 
nadotte, flushed by the victory of Jena, overcame 
the shattered remnants of the Prussian forces not 
far from the Burg-Thor. The city fell into their 
hands, and did not escape plunder. Among the 
houses which suffered badly was one in which a boy 
six years old, the third of five children, was living 
with his mother. That boy, who bore the name of 
Helmuth, must have imbibed the same sort of hatred 
for France as that which the youthful Hannibal was 
forced to swear against Rome. But he was destined 
to avenge, to the full, the loss of his mother’s 
belongings. 

Among her great children whom Liibeck delights 
to honour, the poet Geibel is one of the foremost. 
His statue is within the gates, and his body rests in 
the cemetery without. I confess I felt some emotion 
as I stood beside his grave, while the autumn sunset 
reddened the landscape around. If Germany has had 
greater poets, none, in these latter days, has sung 
more tenderly of fatherland and home of love and 
faith and friendship. His pure and pious imagina- 
tion has endeared him to German womanhood. The 
humanistic Crown Prince Frederick was specially 
fond of him as a man and a poet. In a letter to a 
common friend—the historian, Ernest Curtius—he 
confessed he always carried his writings about with 
him. Geibel and Cartius were both born in Liibeck 
within a year of each other, and were on terms of 
close friendship from earliest days. To quote from 
the affectionate tribute the historian pays to the 
poet: “In our childish games in the Schwartan 
forest (between Liibeck and the sea) he was the born 
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robber-chief, and all knew the echo of his voice 
through the woods. We became still greater friends 
in the last years of our school life. The love of 
poetry united us. We soaked ourselves in Goethe 
together, and became enthusiastic over Uhland’s 
German folk-songs. I still think with true delight 
of the evening hours in which we climbed the 
ramparts overgrown with leaves and enjoyed the 
sight of the old churches. Our eyes wandered over 
meadow and wood as we repeated to each other the 
poems we had recently learnt.” In one of his poems 
dedicated to Ernest Curtius, Geibel tells how the two 
friends spent happy summer days together in the 
island of Naxos, but suddenly found tears gathering 
in their eye-lids as the Sabbath bells began to peal 
one morn, and reminded them of the old bells of 
Liibeck. 

To have grown up under the shadow of historic 
buildings, more or less isolated from the stir of 
modern life, was no small gain to two such imagina- 
tive men. Like the architecture of his birth-place, 
the poetry of Geibel is fresh and inevitable. Only 
the Jewish Heinrich Heine, who stands so far below 
him in depth and purity of soul, can rival him in 
this respect. Such spontaneous freshness is less 
typically German than the deep-delving circumspect 
spirit embodied in the character of Faust not less 
than in the ancient and modern buildings of the 
massive city of Frankfort. 

Two world-famous old, free cities have been 
absorbed by Prussia—Danzig on the partition of 
Poland, which formerly protected her, and Frank- 
fort, sorely against her will, after the war of 1866. 
But Liibeck, like her Hanseatic sisters Bremen and 
Hamburg, still governs herself by means of an 
elective senate, and sends her sons to serve in the 
common army of which all German states are 
proud. 

The son of a senator of Liibeck once complained 
to me of the stiff manners of his home as opposed to 
the genial warmth of southern Germans. Yet he 
loved his stately birth-place with the same sort of 
affection as Heine felt for Dusseldorf. “ Wenn man 
in der Ferne an sie denkt und zufallig da geboren 
ist, wird einem wunderlich zu Miihe.” 

Time would fail to speak of the exquisite wood- 
carving in the inner chambers of the Rathhaus, of 
the antique cellars underneath it, of the tidy, well- 
kept gardens, of the quaint mariner’s house (where 
sorrow and labour may be forgotten in beer), of the 
delightful walks in the fields or pine-woods around. 
Those who leave by steamboat at sunset down the 
River Trave may well cast a lingering look back- 
ward. A few hours later the soft evening air, the 
quiet sea, and the pleasant country homes which 
line the darkening, sandy coast of Mecklenburg to 
the right and Holstein to the left, constrain them all 
the more to cherish kindly thoughts of the free 
historic city and her brave and gentle citizens. 


MAURICE TODHUNTER. 








THE DRAMA. 


“Tritpy "—“ Tue Rise or Dick HALWARD.” 


Ane Welsh gentleman with long Dundreary 
whiskers practises with the dumb-bells, says 
“Shut up!” or else “I know I ain’t clever, and all 
that sort of thing,” and is nicknamed “Taffy.” A 
Scotch gentleman says “Ou, ay!” and when he has 
a mind for pleesure and deevilment wears a false 
nose and a kilt, hums a ballad of Thackeray’s, and is 
nicknamed “The Laird.” These, with their boy- 
friend “Little Billee,” dub themselves “the three 
musketeers of the brush,” and all three are in love 
with Trilby, an ingenuous young Irishwoman who 
poses, quite innocently, for the nude—called the “alto- 
gether.” All four havea faint Thackerayan flavour. 
And there is more of Thackeray than of Murger in 
the deodorised students and grisettes of the Latin 





Quarter who play chorus. A crapulous Polish Jew, 
with a talent for music and hypnotism, comes rather 
from Eugéne Sue. Svengali kicks, and pinches, and 
slaps,and hasademoniacal laugh. Little Billee,shocked 
by the “altogether,” has started for Florence; and 
Trilby, who loves him, weeps. But he returns and 
folds her in his arms, while it snows without and 
Svengali plays Schubert's “ Adieu” within. Signal 
for Dundreary to work his dumb-bells and for the 
tobacconist’s highlander to say “Ou, ay!” And 
that is the first act of Trilby, dramatised by Mr. 
Paul M. Potter from the novel by Mr. George 
Du Maurier. 

Second Act: the eve of Trilby’s marriage to 
Little Billee. Revels of the Latin Quarter, carniva} 
dresses, and a (decorous) can-can quadrille. Enter 
Little Billee’s mother and uncle, a British matron and 
parson of the type to be found in French comic 
papers over the legend “ Adh! Schocking!” You 
know that the parson will gloat surreptitiously over 
naughty pictures, and he does ; that the matron will 
stare haughtily at the “young persons” through 
her pince-nez, and she does. After which they veto 
the match. An elopement is concerted, and the 
chorus files out to sing an anthem in the wings. 
Then Svengali, who knows that there is a fortune in 
Trilby’s voice, if only he can train it, hypnotises 
her, “suggests” to her a letter renouncing Little 
Billee, and carries her off to foreign parts. Despair 
of Little Billee. Anthem-accompaniment without, 
and, I think, more snow. Dumb-bells and “Ou, 
ay!" as before. 

Between the second and third acts five years 
are supposed to have elapsed. Trilby has become 
La Svengali, a singer of European reputation. 
Svengali wears a fur-coat and diamond rings outside 
his gloves. It appears that Trilby has been in a 
hypnotic trance all the time, and that Svengali’s 
strength is ebbing away—it bas all gone into Trilby’s 
voice. All the students of the Latin Quarter, now 
rich and prosperous and clad in irreproachable even- 
ing dress, meet again at a Paris music-hall to hear 
La Svengali. Even the concierge of the old studio 
is present, as an ouvreuse. The Svengalis are 
recognised, and the Jew, involved in a quarrel with 
the three ex-musketeers of the brush, forgets to 
keep up his wife’s trance, so that she sings out of 
tune. General consternation, and Svengali dies of 
the excitement. His limbs are drawn up, his eyes 
glare—it is the death of Quilp, on a table instead of 
a mudbank. 

Fourth Act: Trilby recovering from a serious 
illness. You know the scene—accordion-pleated 
white garment, pathetic helplessness, graceful pos- 
tures on sofa, “ How good you all are to me!” ete. 
etc. All the old students of the Latin Quarter 
call to make inquiries. (Dumb-bell exercises and 
tobacconist’s highlander in the background.) Little 
Billee is now to marry Trilby, of course. But the 
baleful Svengali influence has not been terminated 
even by death. The mere sight of his picture in 
the limelight kills Trilby. 

Needless to point out—is it not ?—that this is no 
play at all. The characters are mere gestures; 
dramatically, they don't “exist.” The hypnotism 
which furnishes such action as there is—apart from 
its scientific absurdity—deprives the whole thing 
in advance of anything like dramatic interest. For 
it destroys all relation between act and motive, and 
makes events independent of character. Once intro- 
duce miracles, and the playwright’s game is up. 
What, then, is the explanation of the “Trilby 
boom”? Is it to be found in the pictures of child- 
like innocence in the Latin Quarter as seen through 
rose-coloured spectacles—in the dainty freshness of 
the girl, in the big hearts and big frames of the 
grown-up schoolboys, her adorers? Is it to be found 
in the fantastic grins and grimaces of Svengali? Well, 
the question does not concern me, for it is not one of 
dramatic criticism, but rather of the “ natural history 
of enthusiasm,” and of the curious “ psychology of 


the crowd.” After all, the thing is not more in-. 
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explicable than, say, the fact that the late Mr. 
Henry Pettitt made more money than any other 
modern dramatist, the furore excited early in 
this century by the “infant Roscius,” or the 
existence of thousands to this day who firmly 
believe in “the Claimant.” And, pictorially, the 
play is entertaining enough. Miss Dorothea Baird 
is the sweetest of Du Maurier girls, Mr. Tree's 
“make-up” is a wonderful exploit in the art of 
disguise, and the song and dance with which the 
entertainment is liberally provided have a pleasant 
Christmas-party air. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Willard’s present 
season at the Garrick is not going to fall below the 
excellent tone and tradition which that house, com- 
paratively new foundation though it be, has already 
acquired under Mr. Hare’s management. A company 
which includes Miss Marion Terry and Mr. Willard 
himself is competent to undertake the very best 
work. What Mr. Willard seems to lack is a 
repertory. His first production, Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’s Alabama, was pleasing enough as a little 
genre picture, a study in “local colour”; but it 
lacked dramatic substance. He has now declined 
upon a piece by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, The Rise 
of Dick Halward, which is altogether unworthy 
of the stage it occupies. Mr. Augustine Birrell 
once confessed that he “found it easy, and even 
helpful, to live for six months at a time with- 
out reading a new novel by Mr. Hall Caine or 
Mr. Black.” This happens to be my own case 
with regard to the works of Mr. Jerome. I do not 
wish to speak superciliously of a writer whose books, 
Iam told, are eagerly “devoured” by hundreds of 
thousands of my fellow-citizens. But the fact 
remains that I cannot read them, and that I cannot 
abide this gentleman’s plays. A writer of a singu- 
larly fair and sympathetic article on the “ New 
Drama” in the current Quarterly has hit upon a 
happy epithet for the middle-Victorian stage— 
“mahogany.” “There followed,” he says, “the 
Mahogany Age and the Mahogany Drama; second- 
class presentations of middle-class existence.” Dick 
Halward, like the rest of Mr. Jerome’s theatre, 
“throws back” to this mahogany type; only the 
mahogany is now merely veneered over the cheapest 
American pine. The repugnance which these plays 
excite in me is not, I think, due to any technical 
shortcomings in them, or indeed to any failure of the 
dramatist as a dramatist, but to the particular 
outlook on life, the particular set of ideals, the 
particular temperament which I feel instinctively 
to be at the back of them. For plays are not, as is 
sometimes hastily supposed, mere pictures (well or 
ill drawn) of life; they are also pictures of the 
author’s mind. The mind which Dick Halward 
reveals is one to which my sympathies are not at- 
tracted. It contemplates, with an ecstasy which I 
cannot share, young ladies who reject the men they 
love becauss they must marry for money; who 
tuck up their dresses to toast muffins in a 
bachelor’s chambers; who mistake pertness for wit 
and sentimentality for sentiment. It revels in 
Bohemian journalists who have “big hearts,” big 
pipes, and big boots. It is tickled by the fun of 
slippers found in a coal-scuttle and flirtations hidden 
behind curtains. It lingers lovingly over the con- 
trast between honest poverty and the gilded saloons 
of the worldly plutocrat. If I want that sort of 
thing I take up my Dickens and Thackeray, not the 
“up to date ’’—odious phrase! but it is clearly 
“indicated” here — version of it by Mr. Jerome. 
And Mr. Jerome is appallingly up to date! He can 
contrive “kodaks” which shall “ snapshoot ” 
Mexican settlers in the act of writing letters, and 
microscopes which shall reveal the text of these 
letters from the photograph—long afterwards, when 
the original document (upon which everything 
turns) has been destroyed by the villain of the 
play. This villain is also the hero—up to date 
again! Mahogany up to date—oh, dear! im 





A FRENCH CASSANDRA. 





Paris, October 30th. 


N times of crisis one instinctively seeks the counsel 
of the aged. I accordingly naturally bent my 
steps in the direction of the philosophic statesman 
or statesman-philosopher M. Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire, to hear what he might have to say on 
the fall of the Ribot Cabinet. I found the old 
gentleman just finishing his morning task of the 
translation of Plato, the first volume of which may 
be expected to appear next February. The veteran 
Grecian is now in his 91st year, but his faculties are 
as bright as ever, and his general health is better 
than it was a few months ago. He is not altogether 
a recluse, for on Tuesday the Senator and Acade- 
mician attended sittings at both these bodies, of 
which he is now the senior member. 

“ Well, you see our affairs are once more in a sad 
mess,” he began, throwing himself back in the chair 
which so long served as the seat of his respected 
master, Cousin. “The Ministry has fallen, one can 
hardly say why; the causes must be found in the 
general state of disorganisation in which everything 
is. There has been a sad want of character dis- 
played. The result is what we see, complete con- 
fusion. Everything tends in the direction of a 
catastrophe. The next century will witness terrible 
events, worse than what occurred here a century 
ago.” M. Saint-Hilaire speaks from experience. 
“My grandfather and my aunt perished by guillo- 
tine, and our family was ruined, completely ruined. 
We had to begin the world with nothing. It is 
true this was the fate of hundreds of thousands.” 
Perhaps it is these early impressions, which come 
back so strongly in extreme age, that tinge the mind 
and give it a tragic complexion. “ Everything,” he 
continued, “ points to a dictatorship. The Republic 
is no more secure than the Monarchy or the Empire. 
We have changed the Government five times since 
the fall of Napoleon. People say there will never be 
another Boulanger. But that is just what is wanted. 
I mean, of course, a Boulanger of the right sort—not 
such a miserable impostor as the ‘ brave General,’ or 
his prototype Napoleon III., ce gredin.” 

But the “ cunning” man is yet to come; he is not 
yet on the horizon. It is a melancholy fin de siécle 
this, when you hear old veterans of the Liberal 
cause like Jules Simon sighing, “ All this is the 
fault of Universal Suffrage;” and Saint-Hilaire 
declaring, “The great advantage the Russians 
have over you is that they have no Parliament.” 

“And then the debt—fourteen hundred millions 
[francs] dette flottante. A new loan will have to be 
brought out soon to consolidate these charges. 
Nobody seems to heed the increase of public expen- 
diture. People say, ‘ Ah! bah! other countries have 
their national debt as well as we; and aprés 
nous le déluge! There is Madagascar to be 
paid for; sixty-five millions [francs] has been 
spent, and as much again will soon follow. 
For what? To provide for an army of function- 
aries. Oh! they will not be wanting. But colonists, 
in a country where it rains four or five months at a 
stretch! The country is rich, no doubt; there is 
gold, but who is to work it? And then—is it not an 
extraordinary thing ?—here we are, going to take 
over the management of a country larger than 
France, when we cannot manage our own affairs—a 
country about which we know scarcely anything. 
The experience we have gained in Algeria, where 
the population is very superior, has noble qualities, 
ought to make us careful. For those wretched 
Hovas have all the vices of barbarism and of 
civilisation.” 

So spake the ci-devant Minister who made the 
Tunis Expedition, an act of which he is prouder 
than of his translation of the whole of Aristotle. 
To return to home affairs. “It appears, we are to 
have a Bourgeois Cabinet; well, he is a strong man 
—at least, he has robust health,’ une belle santé. In 
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this respect he has the advantage of the pale M. 
Ribot, who bequeaths not a few difficulties to his 
successor. Jl faut bien faire ca, as he himself said. 
M. Bourgeois has confidence, is a fluent speaker, but 
. . » Meantime the state of Europe continues menac- 
ing. Russia is following her destiny, which leads 
her to Constantinople. In the Far East the rivals are 
facing each other like chiens de faience, ready to 
break loose when the explosion comes. I look to 
England, and hope much from the wisdom of her 
public men. As I have always said, the only real 
natural alliance for France is England.” 

M. Saint-Hilaire went on to speak of his old 
friend Henry Reeve—“ unquestionably the man 
who knew most of foreign affairs in England. His 
education at Geneva rendered him early a proficient 
French scholar. He had not published much, but 
he had written a great deal. His ‘Monarchy and 
Republic in France’ is a masterly work. Reeve 
made the Edinburgh Review a power in the land; 
it has had many competitors, but few rivals.” On 
the occasion of the fates of the Centenaire of the 
Institut, M. Saint-Hilaire had received a visit from 
Max Miiller, to whom he had presented his work on 
Buddha. “I also exchange works with Mr. Glad- 
stone, who sent me his translation of the Odes of 
Horace. I shall offer your Grand Old Man my 
volume of Plato when it is finished.” 

It was now time to take my departure from the 
abode of the sage, who, as his friend M. de Bligniéres 
says, is unlike his fellows, has “few wants and no 
appetites ""—the appetites of Paris! 

To revert to “the crisis.” I hear elsewhere that 
the person most surprised at M. Ribot’s fall was 
M. Ribot himself. 








IN SEARCH OF THE PAST. 


i inalinad 


‘J WAS growing old. Of the ambitions of my life, 

some had been accomplished, many had wrecked ; 
while of the others—those that were left to me—the 
outline was gradually obliterating midst the warm 
haze of a gathering content. Mine had been the 
strenuous exertion of active energies forcing their 
way to success. And that gained, I received a most 
delicate pleasure from the hand of reminiscence. 
The landscape through which one has toiled with 
tiring limbs! It is beautiful to turn and look upon 
its vanquished hill and dale. And thought, with 
a tender flection, throbs over the grey mists that 
hide at the horizon what has been seen but is 
now invisible—what has been near but is now 
remote. 

I was growing old. It was five-and-forty years 
since I had left the hamlet of my birth—since I had 
sought in the great world beyond it the broad life 
whose whispers only I had heard. It was five-and- 
forty years, but I looked back and back through 
them to that little hamlet, built in my memories of 
the past; and, as I looked, I told my wife and 
children what I saw. I was growing old, but my 
memory was yet green, and its fresh tints gave 
pleasure to the imaginations of those whom I 
called my family: my loved ones. Yet with the 
young there is ever this in common—they would 
see by the light of open day that of which they are 
told. Though it was a great distance away, it was 
not difficult for me, who was wealthy, to take 
them there. And when the many miles had been 
travelled, and we had passed through the sunlight 
of days and the shadow of nights, we drew close, 
close to that little hamlet. 

A night was falling, and a heavy waggon was 
taking us slowly onwards. In vain I tried with 
eager eyes to pierce through the gloom about me to 
that which was there. No moon, no stars, nothing 
but the dark shadow, through which crunched over 
rough stones the heavy waggon, through which 
cleft my keen desire. About me a many little voices 


And so to the yellow light of the hamlet’s inn. No 
moon, no stars, nothing but the yellow light of the 
inn, and without a pointless darkness. Gentle 
breaths that came and went in slumber. A wakeful 
thought, that longing for the morrow, awoke 
therein. 

So passed the night that was to draw the curtain 
from the past. 

Ah! but how good the morning air was. It 
came from meadow and wood, and swept with 
fragrant odour through my open window. It 
brought with it the buzz of bees, the song of birds; 
its strains I remembered them though I had lived 
in a great city for five-and-forty years. Presently 
a rough voice asking the time of day, the lowing of 
a cow, the querulous quack of a duck. Anon, an 
eager desire to be away from the inn, to be among 
the fields with a crust of bread in my pocket, to 
speak to this a one, to speak to that a one—those 
whom I remembered, those who might be alive. 
Over creaking boards, down a yielding thin-stepped 
staircase, I made my way. And passed through 
clatter of inn life to the open doorway beyond. A 
pause at its threshold,a pause *twixt shadow and 
sunlight. And then the chill of a loss, the con- 
fusion of fallen brick and timber, where once I 
remembered a house. 

Out and beyond, to here a face, and there a face 
—masks of those I had known. About me, voices, 
the ring of whose hearty tones I remembered : voices 
that came sounding from the past through the 
present like church bells across a night-swathed 
river. "Twas an exquisite pleasure of pain. A 
restlessness, a desire to see and see. To there, where 
there had been a tree, to there, where there was now 
a mouldering stump. The eager gaze for the broad 
meadow rolling away to the horizon in lush greenery. 
The blank surprise that found in its place shadow- 
waves flowing lazily over golden corn. 

Further, here a hedge and there a ragged copse, 
barring the broad view, stultifying it, warping it 
out of recognisance. A confusion of brain, an in- 
decision of purpose—and then, the memory of a 
little rush-bordered pond leading the footsteps with 
the force of a once habitual suggestion. 

Spurning brambles, trampling on thistles, gather- 
ing a flower—a cheese-cup. Then passing silently 
through a thicket to the cool abode of newts. But 
stay—midst the tall pink willow-herbs there is a 
little figure. It holds a stake in its hand; it is 
bending over the pool, on which floats a little piece 
of stick that shimmers the water with crafty strokes 
from beneath. This little figure it turns its face. 
It shouts, “Look, father; I have already caught 
three big ones.” 

It was my son; and in the Present I had found 


my Past. Net Wynn WILLIAMS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 


Str,—I hope you do not think that all the clergy of the 
Chureh of England are in the camp of the so-called “ Church 
party” on this question. There are some at least who dis- 
approve altogether of the tactics employed, and consider that 
they do not conduce to the future welfare and higher instincts 
of the Church of God. At the same time they yield tono man in 
their hold of the faith of Christendom and in their worship 
of Jesus Christ as God. It is sad to think that we may be 
plunged into an education battle by-and-by, and that swords 
wil! clash over that most deep and sacred subject—the relation 
that religion shall bear to education. For it will accentuate 
differences which many on both sides now honestly wish to 
minimise ; and it will fasten, yet once more, this. our national 
Church, to one great party in the State—a thing to be deplored ; 
and possibly it may mean in the end the exclusion of Seripture- 
teaching altugether from State schools. 

I submit that the * Chureh party” on the Loudon School 
Board has made three grave cat oll 


1) It has fallen foul of its teaching staff. 





that spoke of the past, that spoke of the present. 


It is always a bad thing and a sign of weakness when the 
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confidence of the teachers is lost, or even slackens, cordial co- 
operation and trust being essential to good work. 

(2) It has on ill-supported and insufficient promises made 
the grave imputation that the tenets of Socinianism are taught 
in our schools. 

Now if this had taken place, it was the duty of a particular 
sub-committee to investigate any complaint of this nature, and 
if any teacher had used his position to inenleate his own 
particular tenet, thereby infringing both the rales and spirit 
of the Board, it would be known what to do with him. But 
instead of this, a case or two was eagerly and hastily seized 
upon ab uno disce omnes, and Mr. Riley went up, rocket-like, 
into the ecclesiastical heavens, draggivg after him not a few big 
folk, to the foolish and misleading ery of “ For God and the 
children.” I may be mistaken, but it seemed to me, and no 
donbt to some other clergymen, to be all too theatrical and 
Athanasianesque to be very deep and real, and that a pur- 
pose was being served which is now developing, and may still 
further develop as time goes on. This has been answered by 
the counterblast of the revival of the old Birmingham 
Education League and tie proposal fcr universal Board 
schools, which last would never have entered into anyone's head 
if the clergy had in the past placed their schools under re- 
presentative control. 

(3) It has, by its wrangling, conveyed the impression 
up and down England that the Church Party cares more to 
inculeate its own distinctive theological tenets than for the 
welfare of the child-life committed to its care. To me it seems 
dishonest to enter the service of a Board — whether in the 
capacity of teacher, inspector, or member—unless one is pre- 
— to carry out the Act cordially, both in spirit and in letter. 

r. Riley may or may not see where the road he is travelling 
will lead him; but there are others who do, and they see at the 
end the possible revival of the old hated Religious Tests (but 
this only for a time), or Secularism pure and simple, or back 
again to the old safe Compromise, with its conscience clanse— 
this time honestly and strictly kept. 

It may be a pleasant dream that all religious educational 
bodies should be State-endowed; but even if a Government 
could be found to grant it, it would all melt away when the old 
order changed, and a Government which takes its stand on 
popular control came in. 

So long as the State educates her children, and so long as 
Nonconformity remains Nonconformity, and so long as a number 
of thinking people are neither (actively) Church or Dissent, so 
long must we have an unsectarian interpretation of Scripture on 
five days of the week, leaving two for the ineuleation of doctrine 
in religious schools. It is not a little that the child comes to 
these schools with his mind stored with Scripture texts and 
Scripture lessons and Scripture history; and there is nothing, 
as yet, in the Code to forbid the teacher lifting up Christ 
our Master and making Him very real to the child- 
life, over and above the valuable lessons in morals, and 
vice and virtue, and rights and duties of citizenship. It 
has yet to be proved that the Board teachers fail in this re- 
sponsible and onerous duty. They do their best to make the 
child-life of the future toilers happy and beautiful. All honour 
to them for it. I doubt whether the Public School boy is taught 
more doctrinal reiigion than the Board child; and | only wish 
he were taught the duties of citizenship half as well. But if a 
Churchman or Wesleyan or anyone else considers this necessarily 
vague teaching insufficient (which is conceivable), he must 
either build or keep his own school at his own cost. There he 
may inculeate his own doctrine to his heart’s content, and there 
he may turn the key on all who “ follow not” with him, If it 
is ever found to be possible to give more definite religious teach- 
ing in State schools, the argument will be brought about not by 
the action of present Church parties on School Boards, as a rule, 
but by conciliatory men on all sides who are not disfigured by 
the stigma of “ Bigot.”—Your obedieut servant, 

MorpauntT CROFTON. 

October 25th, 1895. 





THE LATE CHEVALIER BONGHI. 


Dear Srr,—I enclose a copy of the late Commendatore 
Ruggiero Bonghi’s letter addressed to me last year, which 
you may care to print as evidence that an Italian of considerable 
iterary and political fame was not quite at ease under the 
present condition of general financial affairs in his beloved 
country.— Yours truly, WILLIAM MERCER. 

Cheltenham, October 39, 1895. 

Anagnri, 28 juillet, 1894. 
MonsIevr,—J’ai recu votre lettre et celle que vous 
avez écrit & un journal anglais. Je suis tout a fait de votre 
avis, Je me suis opposé autant que j'ai pu a limpot sur 
la Rente, comme vous verr-z par le discours que je vous 
envoie par cette méme poste. Jai honte pour mon pays 
de tout ce qu’y arrive depuis quelque temps, et je vouthuoke 
bien avoir le pouvoir de Varréter sur une pente qui me 

parait dangereuse. Mille compliments !—Tout ’ vous, 

- R. Boneut. 

A Monsieur William Mercer. 











A MEDITATION 
On SOME DRIED FLOWERS. 


NCE you were very sweet: 

And still your scentless breath doth fill the air 
With phantoms of a perfume fine and rare 
That you can counterfeit. 

Once you were very fair: 
And the transparency of your decay 
Is more to me than any colour gay 
That fresher flowers wear. 
Beauties long passed away 
May yet such lovely memories engage, 
That they triumphant rivalries will wage 
With fair ones of to-day, 
Or of the unturned page 
Where Youth's ideals in their pomp enthrone. 
For Love doth lend a glamour all his own 
To the deep dreams of Age. 
HELEN CHISHOLM. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





STEVENSON’S “ VAILIMA LETTERS,” 


AGERLY as we awaited this volume, it has 
proved a gift exceeding all our hopes—a gift, 
I think, almost priceless. It unites in the rarest 
manner the value of a familiar correspondence with 
the value of an intimate journal: for these Samoan 
letters to his friend Mr. Sidney Colvin form a record, 
scarcely interrupted of Stevenson’s thinkings and 
doings from month to month, and often from day to 
day, during the last four romantic years of his life. 
The first is dated November 2nd, 1890, when he and 
his household were clearing the ground for their 
home on the mountain-side of Vaea: the last, 
October 6th, 1894, just two months before his 
grave was dug on Vaea top. During his Odyssey 
in the South Seas (from August, 1888, to the spring 
of 1890) his letters, to Mr. Colvin at any rate, were 
infrequent and tantalisingly vague; ut soon after 
settling on his estate in Samoa, “he for the first 
time, to my infinite gratification, took to writing 
me long and regular monthly budgets as full and 
particular as heart could wish; and this practice he 
maintained until within a few weeks of his death.” 
These letters, occupying a place quite apart in 
Stevenson’s correspondence, Mr. Colvin has now 
edited with pious care and given to the public. 


But the great, the happy surprise of the “ Vailima 
Letters” is neither their continuity nor their fulness 
of detail—although on each of these points they 
surpass our hopes. The great, the entirely happy 
surprise is their intimacy. We all knew—who could 
doubt it?—that Stevenson’s was a clean and trans- 
parent mind. But we scarcely allowed for the inno- 
cent zest (innocent, because wholly devoid of vanity 
or selfishness) which he took in observing its opera- 
tions, or for the child-like confidence with which he 
held out the crystal for his friend to gaze into. 


One is at first inclined to say that had these 
letters been less open-hearted they had made less 
melancholy reading—the last few of them, at any 
rate. For, as their editor says, “the tenor of 
these last letters of Stevenson’s to me, and of 
others written to several of his friends at the same 
time, seemed to give just cause for anxiety. Indeed, 
as the reader will have perceived, a gradual change 
had during the past months been coming over the 
tone of his correspondence. . . . To judge by 
these letters, his old invincible spirit of cheerfulness 
was beginning to give way to moods of depression 
and overstrained feeling, although to those about 
him, it seems, his charming, habitual sweetness and 
gaiety of temper were undiminished.” Mr. Colvin is 
thinking, no doubt, of passages such as this, from 
the very last letter :— 

“IT know I am at aclimacteric for all men who live by their 
wits, so I do not despair. But the truth is, I am pretty nearly 
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useless at literature. . . . Were it not for my health, which 
made it impossible, I could not find it in my heart to forgive 
myself that I did not stick to an honest, commonplace trade 
when I was young, which might have now ——- me during 
these ill years. But do not suppose me to be down in any- 
thing else ; only, for the nonce, my skill deserts me, such as it 
is, or was. It was a very little dose of inspiration, and a pretty 
little trick of style, long lost, improved by the most heroie in- 
dustry. So far, I have managed to please the journalists. But 
I am a fictitious article, and have long known it I am read by 
journalists, by my fellow-novelists, and by boys; with these 
incipit et explicit my vogue.” 


I appeal to all who earn their living by pen or 
brush—who does not know moods such as this? 
Who has not experience of those dark days when 
the ungrateful canvas refuses to come right, and the 
artist sits down before it and calls himself a fraud ? 
We may even say that these fits of incapacity and 
blank despondency are part of the cost of all creative 
work. They may be intensified by terror for the 
family exchequer. The day passes in strenuous but 
futile effort, and the man asks himself ‘ What will 
happen to me and mineif this kind of thing con- 
tinues?” Stevenson, we are allowed to say (for the 
letters tell us), did torment himself with these terrors. 
And we may say further that, by whatever causes 
impelled, he certainly worked too hard during the last 
two years of his life. With regard to the passage 
quoted, what seems to me really melancholy is not 
the baseless self-distrust, for that is a transitory 
malady most incident to authorship; but that, could 
a magic carpet have transported Stevenson at that 
moment to the side of the friend he addressed— 
could he for an hour or two have visited London— 
all this apprehension had been as rapidly dispelled. 
He left England before achieving his full conquest 
of the public heart, and the extent of that conquest 
he, in his exile, never quite realised. When he 
visited Sydney, early in 1893, it was to him a new 
and disconcerting—but not, I fancy, an altogether 
unpleasing—experience digifo monstrari, or, as he 
puts it elsewhere, to “do the affable celebrity life- 
sized.” Nor do I think he quite realised how large a 
place he filled in the education, as in the affections, 
of the younger men—the Barries and Kiplings, the 
Weymans, Doyles and Crocketts—whose courses 
began after he had left these shores. An artist 
gains much by working alone and away from 
chatter and criticism and adulation: but his gain 
has this corresponding loss, that he must go through 
his dark hours without support. Even a master 
may take benefit at times—if it be only a physical 
benefit—from some closer and handier assurance 
than any letters can give of the place held by his 
work in the esteem of “ the boys.” 


We must not make too much of what he wrote 
in this dark mood. A few days later he was at 
work on “ Weir of Hermiston,” labouring “at the 
full pitch of his powers and in the conscious happi- 
ness of their exercise.” Once more he felt himself to 
be working at his best. The result the world has 
not yet been allowed to see: for the while we are 
satisfied and comforted by Mr. Colvin’s assurances. 
“ The fragment on which he wrought during the last 
month of his life gives to my mind (as it did to his 
own) for the first time the true measure of his 
powers; and if in the literature of romance there is 
to be found work more masterly, of more piercing 
human insight and more concentrated imaginative 
wisdom, I do not know it.” 


On the whole, these letters from Vailima give a 
picture of a serene and—apart from the moods—a 
contented life. It is, I suspect, the genuine Steven- 
son that we get in the following passage from the 
letter of March, 1891 :— 


“Though I write so little, I pass all my hours of field-work 
in continual converse and imagivary correspondence. I scarce 
pull up a weed, but I invent a sentence on the matter to your- 
self; it does not get written; autant en emportent les vente ; 
but the intent ie there, and for me (in some sort) the com- 
panionship. To-day, for instance, we had a great talk. I was 
toiling, the sweat dripping from my nose, in the hot fit after a 











squall of rain; methought you asked me—frankly, was I happy ? 
Happy (said I); I was only happy once; that was at Hyeres; 
it came to an end from a variety of reasons—decline of health, 
change of place, increase of money, age with his stealing steps; 
since then, as before then, I know not what it means. But I 
know pleasures still; pleasure with a thousand faces and none 
perfect, a thousand tongues all broken, a thousand hands, and 
all of them with seratching nails. High among these I place 
the delight of weeding out here alone by the garrulous water, 
under the silence of the high wood, broken by incongruous 
sounds of birds. And take my life all through, look at it fore 
and back, and upside down—I would not change my cireum- 
stances, unless it were to bring you here. And yet God knows 
perhaps this intercourse of writing serves as well; and I 
wonder, were you here indeed, would I commune so continually 
with the thought of you. I say ‘I wonder’ for a form; I 
know, and I know I should not.” 


In a way the beauty of these letters is this, that 
they tell us so much of Stevenson that is new, and 
nothing that is strange—nothing that we have diffi- 
culty in reconciling with the picture we had already 
formed in our own minds. Our mental portraits of 
some other writers, drawn from their deliberate 
writings, bave had to be readjusted, and sometimes 
most cruelly readjusted, as soon as their private 
correspondence came to be published. If any of us 
dreamed of this danger in Stevenson's case (and I 
doubt if anyone did), the danger at any rate is past. 
The man of the letters is the man of the books—the 
same gay, eager, strenuous, lovable spirit, curious as 
ever about life and courageous as ever in facing its 
chances. Profoundly as he deplores the troubles in 
Samoa, when he hears that war has been declared 
he can hardly repress a boyish excitement. ‘“ War 
is a huge entratnement,” he writes in June, 1893 ; 
“there is no other temptation to be compared to it, 
not one. We were all wet, we had been five hours 
in the saddle, mostly riding hard; and we came 
home like schoolboys, with such a lightness of spirits, 
and I am sure such a brightness of eye, as you could 
have lit a candle at.” 


And that his was not by any means mere “literary” 
courage one more extract will prove. One of his 
boys, Paatalise by name, had suddenly gone mad :— 


“T was busy copying David Balfour, with my left hand—a 
most laborious tack —Fanny was down at the native house 
superintending the floor, Lloyd down in Apia, and Bella in her 
own house cleaning, when I heard the latter calling on my name. 
I ran out on the verandah; and there on the lawn beheld my 
erazy boy with an axe in his hand and dressed out in green 
ferns, dancing. I ran downstairs and found all my house boys 
on the back verandah, watching him through the dining-room. 
I asked what it meant ?—‘ Dance belong his place,’ they said.— 
‘I think this is no time to dance,’ said I. ‘ Has he done his 
work ?’—‘ No,’ they told me, ‘away bush all morning.’ But 
there they all stayed in the back verandah. I went on alone 
through the dining-room, and bade him stop. He did so, 
shouldered the axe, and began to walk away; but I called him 
back, walked up to him, and took the axe out of his ee 
hands. The, boy is in all things so good, that I can scarce say 
was afraid; only I felt it had to be stopped ere he could work 
himself up by dancing to some craziness. Our house boys 
protested they were not afraid; all I know is they were all 
watching him round the back door, and did not follow me till I had 
the axe. As for the out-boys, who were working with Fanny in 
the native house, they thought it a bad business, and made no 
secret of their fears,” 


But indeed all the book is manly, with the manli- 
ness of Scott’s “Journal” or of Fielding’s Voyage 
to Lisbon. “To the English-speaking world,” con- 
cludes Mr. Colvin, “ he has left behind a treasure 
which it would be vain as yet to attempt to estimate; 
to the profession of letters one of the most ennobling 
and inspiriting of examples; and to his friends an 
image of memory more vivid and more dear than 
are the presences of almost any of the living.” Very 
few men of our time have been followed out of this 
world with the same regret. None have repined 
less at their own fate— 


“This be the verse you grave for me :— 
‘Here he lies where he longed to be; 

Home is the sailor. home from the ser. 

And the hunter home from the hill.” 


A. T. Q. C. 
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UNKNOWN EUROPE. 
THe GREAT Frozen Lanp (BOLSHAIA ZEMELSKIJA 
TUNDRA). Narrative of a Winter Journey across the 
Tundras, and a Sojourn among the Samoyads. By F. G. 


Jackson, Edited . . . by Arthur Montefiore. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


HE much-abused British tourist, led by an enter- 

prising spirit to explore what he delights to call 
the “ Land of the Midnight Sun,” confines his explora- 
tions strictly to Arctic regions favoured in having 
the “chill taken off" by the warm ocean currents 
of lower latitudes. How many summer visitors to 
the North Cape realise that to east and south of 
them there lies a vast European territory as little 
known as most parts of Central Africa? It is true 
that probably not much would be gained by detailed 
topographical surveys of those regions, but their 
existence is none the less remarkable, and it is quite 
certain that further study of the language, manners, 
and customs of the inhabitants, and of the flora and 
fauna, is of the greatest importance to scientific 
geography. It is to the Tundra region and the 
islands to the northward of it that we look for Mother 
Carey’s Peace-pool, where the curlew sandpiper and 
other of our guests have their homes; there we find 
the work of reclaiming land from the sea and ex- 
tending the continental area in full swing; and 
there are the remnants of a vanishing race which 
alone can furnish some indispensable links in the 
history of mankind. In Arctic exploration, as in 
other things, Jobn Bull is a person whose constitution 
demands periodic rests. The great expedition of 
the Alert and the Discovery satisfied him that for 
the time being he had had more than his share of 
failure to reach the North Pole, and he was even con- 
tent to see his brother Jonathan penetrate four miles 
nearer that end of the earth's axis. After the lapse 
of twenty years, however, when Peary and Nansen 
have thought it worth while to try again, he is not 
prepared to let them have it quite all their own 
way, but has resorted to the old scheme of individual 
enterprise. For the honour of his country, and not 
of himself, Mr. Alfred C. Harmsworth has devoted 
what must be a considerable part of even a vast 
fortune to the equipment of “not a North Pole but 
a Polar expedition,” which hopes, if it does not reach 
the Pole, at least to add to our scientific knowledge 
of the mysterious North. But, as Colonel Feilden 
clearly pointed out at the meeting of the British 
Association at Oxford last year, it is not given to 
any novice, however good a sportsman or dis- 
tinguished a naturalist, to deal successfully with 
the peculiar difficuities of the world of ice; only 
experience can tesch what is wanted and bow to 
obtain it. And so Mr. Harmsworth’'s hope is all the 
greater, inasmuch as Mr. F. G. Jackson, on whom 
the anxious care of his venture has devolved, 
has, by way of preparation, crossed a region 
aimost as unfamiliar as the Great Unknown 
itself, and almost as terrible in the rigour of its 
dark winters. 

In “ The Great Frozen Land” Mr, Jackson, by the 
pen of his friend Mr. Montefiore, describes a journey 
across Unknown Europe in search of experience 
which we, as we sit by the hearth and grumble at the 
fog, may hope is now serving him in good stead. Mr. 
Jackson's journey began with a passage under the 
auspices of Captain Wiggins, who, in the course of a 
Voyage to the mouth of the Yenesei, landed him at 
Habarova, on August 29th, 1895. Captain Wiggins 
we know, but most of us mnst ask, Where on earth 
is Habarova? Now Habarova is the nearest point 
on the mainland to Waigatz Island, with which 
whoso is not familiar must refer to a map. Other- 
wise Habarova, it must be confessed, is not much of 
& place, for it is “ composed of only eight or ten rude 
huts, with a church and priest's house, and fifteen 
‘chooms’ inhabited by Samoyads;” aud even at that 





“the ‘church’ and ‘vicarage’ were erected by the 
Siberian millionaire Siberiakoff, after nearly losing 
his life on a voyage down the Obi, as a thank-offer- 
ing for his escape.” From Habarova Mr. Jackson 
hoped to reach the Yalmal Peninsula, which is not 
in Europe, but is supposed to contain the curlew 
sandpiper’s nest and other things. But the nasty 
Samoyad wouldn’t let him; he thought there were 
“very bad men there,” men that neither roubles nor 
tea would bring him to face. The Poderata River, 
which runs into the “ Muddy Gulf,” seven hundred 
miles east of Habarova, was as bad, and the prudent 
Samoyad thought that the southern island of Novaia 
Zemlia had too much snow and bad weather for his 
taste ; so there remained only Waigatz Island, which 
offered no more serious obstacle than the six miles 
tideway of the Yugorski Schar, quite enough for 
Vasili and his babba, the only people who could be 
persuaded to risk the crossing, as any Scotsman who 
has sailed from Huna to Stroma in bad weather can 
understand. Vasili was apparently a good specimen 
of a Samoyad, some five feet in height, clothed ina 
deerskin militza and cap, with pimmies, or knee- 
boots, of deerskin, or, as an alternative, Russian sea- 
boots. His wife, like many a bride of Battersea 
Park, “ clothed her limbs with trousers of a very in- 
ferior cloth,” but her coat was of deerskin, confined 
at the waist with a strap, and highly ornamented 
with “insertion work,” whatever that may be. One 
admires Vasili and his wife, even although they 
knew so little about the tides of the Yugorski Schar, 
for had they not reindeer to look after on Waigatz 
Island, and did not Mr. Jackson pay their passage 
across? Also Mr. Jackson gave them his handker- 
chief, the only thing they thought of asking him for 
(besides liquor), although he had previously used it, 
chiefly for cleaning firearms. 

To Waigatz Mr. Jackson devotes a brief chapter, 
and adds a map which speaks well for his skill 
of surveying. But in Waigatz bolvans, or idols, 
and sacrificial piles of reindeer skulls were the 
most important finds. The Samoyad is a Christian 
of sorts, but when he finds occasion to trust in 
Providence he relapses into his native heathenism. 
Hence the interest attached to the bolvans. Mr. 
Jackson traversed the whole island practically alone, 
Vasili and his wife remaining in the “choom,” or 
tent, and apparently devoting themselves to per- 
sonal zoology, one of the leading industries amongst 
their folk. On September 21st Mr. Jackson returned 
to Habarova, and set to work with zeal to study the 
Samoyad and all his ways. Mr.Jackson loved not only 
the Samoyad but his dog, and gives us an admirable 
chapter on both, which it would be too bad to spoil by 
attempting tosummarise. Amongst the Habarovians 
Mr. Jackson awaited the coming of winter, for then, 
and then only, could a path be found across the 
Bolshaia Zemelskija Tundra, or Great Frozen Land. 
Captain Wiggins called on his way home from the 
Yenesei, having under convoy the Blencathra with 
two English ladies on board. The Blencathra left 
Mr. Jackson a whale-boat; but the prudent 
Samoyad thought that Bolshaia pagoda, Bolshoi 
sneark, and Bolshaia Otchin halodna combined 
would certainly frustrate any attempt to reach the 
Kara River that season. These, being interpreted, 
signify “much bad weather,” “much snow,” and 
* much cold” respectively. On October 13th a start 
was made, with sledges and reindeer, for the Pechora 
River. Four days sufficed to complete the final trans- 
formation to winter conditions, and the aspect of the 
tundra became desolate enough. All the rivers were 
frozen hard, and snow lay deep except on the crests 
of wind-swept ridges, where the slaty-green grasses 
aud rushes had turned to a dark brown colour. The 
lemmings had entirely disappeared, and all the 
birds, except a few snowy owls who remained to 
receive the big game coming after the seas are 
frozen over. After eighteen days’ travelling across 
the tundra, daring which Mr. Jackson seems to have 
obtained a very cousiderable amount of topo- 
graphical information—as much, indeed, as was 
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possible under the circumstances—the sledge party 
crossed the Piatsoworyaha River, and, keeping to the 
coast, traversed a region of raised beaches wiich 
extends far to the westward towards the mouth 
of the Pechora. 

Skirting the Pitkoff Hills, a range rising to about 
600 feet, and turning southwards, the party passed 
Kuia, the port of the Pechora, and reached the first 
lines of civilisation at Pustozersk. Pustozersk is 
inhabited by many whose forefathers have been 
transferred northwards instead of eastwards by a 
watchful Government, and these showed Mr. Jackson 
no little kindness and some sport. Indeed, the 
Russians in all those parts were hospitable and 
friendly to a degree, albeit some believed the 
stranger to have been sent by the British Govern- 
ment to spread cholera in the country. After a stay 
of three weeks Mr. Jackson set out for Pinega, vid 
Ust Zilma, where the Pechora turns almost at a 
right-angle, and across to the Mezen River and 
Kharnagora. Pinega is distant from Pustozersk 
about one thousand versts—nearly 700 English 
miles—and it was on this stage of his journey that 
Mr. Jackson learned to appreciate the virtues of 
Russian horses. The supply of horses for the whole 
distance cost thirty roubles—say £3 10s.—and the 
performance led Mr. Jackson to take a number of 
Russian ponies to Franz Josef Land for service in 
the larger undertaking. 

Arkhangel was reached on December 21st; and 
although a telegram awaited the traveller, recalling 
him to England to prepare for the Polar Expedition, 
he decided to further increase his acquaintance with 
Arctic modes of travel by continuing the circuit of 
the White Sea and crossing Lapland. An Otkriti 
List from the Governor of Arkhangel put the 
Zempski horses, sacred to the use of police and 
other officials, at Mr. Jackson's disposal, and enabled 
him to travel rapidly to Kem, where the post-route 
stops, and then on to beyond Kandalaksha. Eight 
reindeer completed the journey over the Emander 
Lake, which lies amid beautiful scenery between two 
ranges of high hills, to Kola. Kola lies on the Kola 
River, not far from the Murumanski coast, and may 
be heard more of one of these days, for the sea along 
that coast is always free from ice, and therefore 
suited for Russian naval establishments. From Kola 
a forced drive over rough hilly roads served to bring 
out the wonderful staying powers of the reindeer, 
and Kirkeness was reached just six hours before the 
arrival of the coasting steamer for Vadsi. The 
journey from aArkhangel gave excellent oppor- 
tunities of comparing the Lapp with the Samoyad, 
and Mr. Jackson's notes bring out many extremely 
interesting points of difference. Mr. Jackson con- 
cludes generally that “with regard to clothing, 
sledges, driving, and general mode of life, the 
Samoyad can give points to the Lapp and beat him 

easily.” 

To the extremely graphic narrative Mr. Monte- 
fiore appends many historical notes, and chapters on 
Samoyad speech and folk-lore. The material is 
meagre at the best, but the editor has made the 
most of it—perhaps in one or two instances a little 
more; however, critical discussion of such matters 
would be out of place here, and the work contains 
valuable contributions to our knowledge of a very 
difficult and obscure subject. There are four appen- 
dices—one by Mr. Russell Jeaffreson on the birds 
collected ; one containing the meteorological obser- 
vations, blemished, as usual, by the absence of such 
details as the hours of observation, the reductions 
applied to the barometer readings, and so forth, 
until a valuable record is, as printed, practically 
useless; the third contains admirable notes on the 
topography of the country traversed; and in the 
fourth Mr. Montefiore gives a brief summary of the 
object, method, and equipment of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Expedition. Whatever the fate of the 
exploring parties now locked up beyond our reach in 
those latitudes where, as the weather-clerks put it, 
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THE Duc DE LavzUnN AND THE CourT or Lovis XV. ne 
From the French of Gaston Mangras. London: Osgood, les 
Mellvaine & Co. P 
and 
Tus is an interesting book written in perfect good ero! 
faith, and trying to tell over again, to the readers bla 
of a new age, the life-story of a famous lady-killer tim 
and scandalmonger of the pre-Revolutionary time. dre: 
M. Maugras does his best to quarrel with his own plea 
environment and to throw off the meshes of the tiall 
moral law; but he only very partially succeeds. ovel 
His failure is creditable to him, but perhaps it would and 
have been still more creditable had he not made equi 
the attempt. But much must be forgiven to a Cou 
biographer. —be 
“I certainly do not propose to exculpate the «6 
Due,” so M. Maugras is to be found writing on his King 
first page, “or to conceal any of the facts of his veget 
career—but was not profligacy the universal rule in lady. 
the world in which he lived? Was not conjugal She v 
infidelity recognised, regarded as almost indispens- lange 
able in the husband and as the lightest of pecca- — 
dilloes in the wife? Lauzun was a man of his time; ya 
why blame him for that?” We have no desire to repar 
waste even a fragment of our scanty store of moral 
indignation upon such a fribble as Lauzun—who S 
either wrote the memoirs which bear his name or did quot 
not. If he did not, it is but little we know of him; if “ 
he did, he stands self-condemned, odious amongst an her vi 
odious race. But we cannot admit his biographer’s collee 
plea; if men are not to be blamed for committing G 
the sins which lay nearest to their hands, for what dn . 
are they to be blamed? Must we go far afield for (wh 
our vices, retrace our steps and drink mead with our ae 
Saxon forefathers, or, looking forwards, seek to dis- w ; 
; : - as t 
cover and practise the ethical shortcomings of our lack 
great-grandchildren? This would indeed be to play wan 
the fool with our vicious instincts. It is by a man’s 
> : ye : nor v 
own time he must be judged—if judged he is to be. like t 
For our own part we are more than well content to Th 
- : “me e 1 
leave morality out of the account whilst considering Sour 
the career of this young gentleman, who first saw the Wal 
light of day on the 13th of April, 1747, in the Rue ia 
de Richelieu, in the famous and—despite all the Rs 
chops and changes of French existence—the ever — With 
delightful, animated and animating city of Paris. as . 
M. Maugras is very precise about the names and —— 
titles of the illustrious pair to whom, by virtue of a Th 
legal maxim upon which the eighteenth century put §— with j 
a somewhat heavy strain, the Duc de Lauzun was § attach 
entitled to trace his origin. His father,in the eye of — supre: 
the law, was the Very High and Mighty Seigneur § caress 
Monseigneur Charles-Antoine Marquis de Gontaut de — The I 
Biron, Marshal of the King’s Camps and Armies, — “J/on 
whilst his mother was the Very High and Mighty §— raison 
Lady Antoinette Eustachie Crozat du Chéatel—well- § one of 
sounding titles. Nor were those of the young § that | 
Christian's godfather and godmother beneath them §— more | 
in dignity, and they are all duly recorded in M. §— thougi 
Maugras’ pages, who, however, a little further on § conver 
coolly informs us, on the authority of Talleyrand, § Lauzw 
that there is no doubt that Lauzun’s real father was § most u 
M. de Stainville, afterwards le Duc de Choiseul. Sof the Gs 
the poor little fellow started life as an adulterine § and fe) 
bastard. His mother survived the birth of her son § esting | 
but three days, dying at the age of nineteen and a half. § it woul 
The church of St. Eustache—known to all tourists, § 4n ext 
and still the scene of baptisms, first communions, § 4nythii 
marriages, and funerals innumerable—holds her § His ese: 
ashes and the faint memory of her name and reputa-§ of her 
tion. She, too, was a woman of her time. Why § Strange 
blame her for that? Her lover married her sister, § 4re the 
who brought him a fortune, forgave him his sins, this, tc 
and delighted the brilliant world in which she lived § memoir 
with her wit and made it overlook her virtue. suffers 
When Lauzun was a boy, happy France rejoiced § his boo! 





“there are no diurnal phenomena,” “The Great 
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in no less than four Courts. M. Maugras describes 
them not without appreciation. First, the King 
kept his Court—Louis the Well-Beloved, who at the 
age of fifty carried his head, the finest possible, with 
equal grace and dignity. “His health was sound, 
and his taste for the fair sex,” ete. The first lady 
in this Court was Pompadour—by this time quite 
respectable, for the King went elsewhere for his 
pleasures, and had his seraglio as well as his Court, 
and it is of his Court we are speaking. The clergy 
crowded Mme. de Pompadour’s drawing-room? Why 
blame them? Were they not, too, men of their 
time? “To avoid all etiquette she received in her 
dressing-room.” What a happy device!—what a 
pleasing irregularity of this irregular but now par- 
tially proper female. M. Maugras grows eloquent 
over the merits of this lady, who patronised the arts 
and found pretty women for the Sovereign with 
equal tact, taste, and discernment. This was the 
Court at which the youthful Lauzun was brought up 
—behind the hoops of Pompadour. 

“Side by side with this gay and brilliant Court about the 
King, the gloomy and neglected Court of Marie Leezinska 
vegetated drearily enough. The Queen was a charming little old 
lady. She still had a very pretty face and an enchanting smile, 
She was gracious and obliging, and the soft tones of her rather 
languid voice went to the heart, her whole conduct was, and 
always had been, immaculately pure. Sle was pious. kind, and 
charitable, she was fond of letters and encouraged them with 
discernment. She had a very graceful wit, and several pretty 
repartees of hers became current.” 


So writes Mme. de Genlis in her “ Souvenirs” as 
quoted by M. Maugras, who adds— 


“She was greatly respected, but there was something dull in 
her virtues which did not invite enthusiasm. She could scarcely 
collect round her a few faithful friends.” 


Gentle reader, hadst thou been living in those 
days, and had the choice been thine, whose Cavagnole 
(what we English call Loto) wouldst thou have joined 
—the Pompadour's or the Queen's? The third Court 
was the Heir Apparent’s—that Dauphin who was so 
lucky as to die a Dauphin, leaving his son to deal 
with the Revolution. This Prince was not popular, 
nor was his lady, and their Court was, it seemed, 
like the inside of Jonah’s whale, but a dreary place. 
The fourth and last Court was that of the King’s 
four daughters, who are thus rudely described by 
Walpole :— 


“The four mesdames, who are clumsy, plump old wenches, 
with a bad likeness to their father, stand in a bed-chamber in a 
row, with black cloaks and knitting-bags, looking good- 
humoured and not knowing what to say.” 


That certainly is not the Court one would enter 
with joy. Lauzun, we have already said, was early 
attached to the Court where Pompadour reigned 
supreme. She was accustomed, so we read, to lavish 
caresses on him. The phrase is a common one, 
The Duc de Gontaut in a letter says of Lauzun, 
“Mon fils est fort laid, mais il sera, je crois, fort 
raisonnable.” An unfortunate prediction, reminding 
one of that uncle of Dr. Johnson’s who declared 
that his infant nephew would make his way the 
more easily in the world as he was (so his uncle 
thought) content to dispute no man’s claim to 
conversative excellence. As a matter of fact, 
Lauzun grew up to be very good-looking and 
most unreasonable. At the age of twelve he joined 
the Gardes Francaises, had a wonderful uniform, 
and fell in love with a married woman. But inter- 
esting and well worth reading as this book may be, 
it would be wearisome work to trace the career of 
an extravagant madcap, who apparently never did 
anything worth doing or said anything worth saying. 
His escapade with Lady Sarah Bunbury, his pursuit 
of her to England, and his adventures in that 
strange country are amusing enough, but how far 
are they true? But who is going, in a world like 
this, to investigate the authenticity of a fop’s 
memoirs? It is a demoralising pastime. M, Maugras 
suffers from it. His tone gets distinctly lower as 
his book proceeds. In his last chapter he gives some 














horrible details of the extravagance of Louis XV. 
and his Court. The King drank 200,000 franes worth 
(£8,000) of coffee and chocolate in a year. Mesdames 
burnt 215,000 frances worth of wax candles; Madame 
Elizabeth alone consumed 70,000 francs worth of 
meat, 30,000 francs worth of fish, and so on. And 
what does M. Maugras say? Why, “Still, to be 
just, the prodigality of this aristocracy, foolish as it 
may have been, was not selfish.” The infatuated 
and now wholly demoralised man proceeds farther, 
and tells the following anecdote :— 


“One day, the day before Longchamp, Mme. de X. being 
anxious to figure at this famous promenade, asked the Vicomte 
de S. to lend her his open carriage; unfortunately the Vicomte 
ad already promised it. Was the lady’s petition to meet with 


a refusal? Not at all. The Vicomte went off to his coach- 
maker and bought a carriage of the greatest elegance simply to 
lend it for three hours to Mime. de X. The action was thought 
most gallant, but no oue was surprised at it. Sweh obliging 
grace was part of the con Juct of life.” 


The conduct of life! How different from Mr. 
Emerson's! Let us lay down Lauzun and take up 
Lacordaire, or we shall forget to do justice to the 
French—an act of forgetfulness for which a terrible 
punishment never fails to be inflicted. 


STATE-MAKING. 


Sir RicHarp CuurRcH IN ITALY AND GREECE. 
Chureh. Edinburgh and London: 
& Sons. 


THE “Expansion of England” is happily not only 
collective but individual and sporadic too. Waves 
of population have passed from our islands—mingling, 
it is true, with Continental elements or overlaying 
them, but still British in the main—into America, 
South Africa, and Australia, and collective and 
organised enterprise has won us our Empire in the 
East. But besides that, all over the world, literally 
from China to Peru, men of British birth or descent 
have been among the foremost in politics and in 
commerce alike. In the Venetian Alps or the 
Levant, in Russia or Chili, the traveller comes 
across individual Britons or Irishmen who have won 
for themselves a foremost place in the local life. 
Still more conspicuous are the cases of administrators 
or soldiers with whom we have provided backward 
States. The Chinese Customs Service and the island 
of Borneo, not to speak of Egypt and the Native 
States of India, have been organised under British 
auspices. Our countrymen helped Greece to win her 
freedom: they have also, to the discredit of their 
nation, helped to shore up the sinking Empire of the 
Turk. Whether because we have more energy or 
more character than our neighbours, or simply 
because we have had better chances in the life of the 
world, the work of our countrymen under foreign 
flags takes a very high place among our contributions 
to civilisation. 

Sir Richard Church may fairly be claimed by 
both the greater British Islands. The son of a Cork 
Quaker with an English name, he ran away as a lad 
and enlisted—an act rewarded by his indulgent 
father with the purchase of acommission. There- 
after he served with content and courage in the long 
French War in Egypt, in Capri—where he was in 
command for some months, and, when the garrison 
were at last surprised and overmastered by the 
French, superintended a singularly daring and 
able retreat—and later on in the Ionian Islands, 
where he was sent to raise irregular troops. Here 
he found out his ability for dealing with this excel- 
lent, but raw, fighting material. His friend and 
fellow-countryman, Count Nugent, took him into the 
Austrian service ; thence, after the peace of 1815, he 
slid naturally enough into that of the King of the Two 
Sicilies. This raises prejudice, but his work was 
really to vindicate the State against the elaborate 
system of secret societies—Carbonari (comparatively 
respectable), Decisi, and what not—who were 
spread throughout Apulia. They controlled the 
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whole population, taking at times a_ political 
colouring, but virtually existing to murder and rob ; 
easily lending themselves to the execution of 
private vengeance, killing sometimes for mere lust of 
blood ; terrorising the population, and so strong that 
the Government was glad to temporise with 
them, or to compete with them by forming rival 
societies, which made matters worse. The account 
of them indeed reads like a parody of the Contrat 
Social. Here, within a society, were rival States 
formed by combination—oligarchic, as Rousseau’s 
State might have been, controlling outsiders, 
and sometimes in a state of war with each other 
which was subordinated to war with the 
tyrant king. General Church's business, in the 
interest of the whole society, was to vindicate the 
Royal authority—for which purpose indeed he was 
invested with vice-regal power—and with the aid 
of Albanian troops he did it very thoroughly. But 
he would not have succeeded any better than his 
numerous predecessors but for his rare combination 
of conrage, adroitness, and resource. The stories 
amplified from his own journals by his own com- 
mentaries, and picturesquely and effectively told 
here by his relative, fill nearly all the book. It does 
them injustice to abridge them. The reader must 
be sent to the book for an account of Church's 
audacity and fertility of resource which averted his 
threatened capture by the band of the Vardarelli 
by an invitation to the chiefs to come and talk over 
the possibilities of submission—an invitation which 
was duly accepted, and so succeeded as to leave 
Church and his aide-de-camp time to escape before 
the band had done considering their position. We 
must refer to the book, too, for the sanguinary deeds 
of the Decisi—a society whose members qualified 
for admission by two murders in cold blood, and 
adorned themselves for the part with a silver 
death’s-head. They were ruled by a priest, one 
Ciro Annichiarico, whose atrocities and hairbreadth 
escapes form a large part of the book. Pensioned 
by one of General Church's predecessors, and 
brought to Bari, he fooled his captors and rode 
off on the commandant’s best horse. How he 
murdered a young princess in cold blood, how he 
celebrated mass amid his brigandage, how he 
escaped in woman's clothes from Brindisi, and how, 
finally, he was besieged and captured in a fortified 
farmhouse and thereafter executed, makes some of 
the most exciting reading we have met with 
for some time. Nor must we omit the amazing 
story of the instigator of murder, De Bernardis, 
who hid from General Church's pursuit for months 
in his own cellar—adapted for the purpose by two 
masons, fellow-Carbonari—and who, growing bolder 
as pursuit failed, actually picked a quarrel with 
them over the price of their work, and was 
dramatically denounced, unearthed, and executed. 
These horrors are relieved by the comic story 
of the tailor who secured the best society at his 
entertainments because he added to his signature 
the four dots which, appended to a threatening 
letter of the Decisi, meant assassination. “ Be my 
guest, or I will kill you,” is a curious form of in- 
vitation, but it proved effective. Church seems to 
have always given his prey a fair trial, and some- 
times, like a good sportsman, to have given them a 
time allowance. But he pacified the province— 
temporarily—and was transferred to Sicily. There 
the revolution of 1820 overtook him: he would not 
submit so readily as his royal master had to, and in 
consequence he was degraded and imprisoned at 
Naples, 

Here the main interest of the book ends, 
Church's connection with the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence is entirely honourable to his aims and 
sympathies, though his strategy and management ob- 
tained severe condemnation from Mr. Finlay. But 
this matter is touched lightly, and we have some 
interesting reminiscences of his later life at Athens 
by his nephew, Canon Church, younger brother of 
the late Dean of St. Paul's. The latter, by the way, 





visited him at the age of five, and always recollected 
afterwards that he had seen the heads of the culprits 
his uncle had executed—wherein chronology proves 
him to have been wrong. 

Unfortunate in his rewards and in some of his 
achievements, Church was a soldier of daring cour- 
age and singular resource. He bad a rare gift 
of dealing with rough soldiery, and his sympathy 
with Greek aspirations and claims exhausted his 
means and cast a gloom over much of his life. But 
he did Greece some service in securing for her her 
western frontier, and he did work for the kingdom 
of Naples that was ill-rewarded by his dismissal by 
a weak king at the bidding of revolutionists. In- 
deed, our only quarrel with the book is that it 
makes us think very i!l of the Constitutional party 
in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies between 1814 and 
1820. 





SAINT MARY STUART. 


THe TRAGEDY OF FoTHeRrtnGcay. Founded on the Journal 
of D. Bourgoing, Physician to Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
on Unpublished MS. Documents, by the Hon. Mrs. Max- 
well Scott, of Abbotsford. London: A. & C. Black. 


Mary STUART was the most charming of sinners, 
and those of us who live in the outer world will 
scarcely pardon Mrs. Maxwell Scott for trying to 
degrade her into the sackcloth of a saint. We all 
of us in our human moments hate Johu Knox because 
he was rude to her, and Elizabeth because she was 
cruel to her, and James because he did nothing to 
help her. As for the Scotch lords who helped Knox 
against her, they are unwortby even of our philo- 
sophic regard, She will remain to the end of time a 
heroine of romance, to whom even complicity in 
murder might be forgiven, a sweet lady, a plucky 
woman, who would be acquitted amid popular 
plaudits in Paris and recommended to mercy even 
at the Old Bailey. But a saint,no! Emphatically 
and sympathetically, no! The sufferings of Fother- 
ingay may have washed out her sins. She died 
beautifully as she had lived bravely; a graceful 
being of Courts, with all the esprit of the Latin 
races, buffeted about in the storms of the North, 
a white doe amid a herd of cross-bred cattle; but 
nota saint. She will remain to the end of time a 
better subject for tableaux vivants than for a stained- 
glass window. Every pretty woman will dream that 
she is like her, and every man admire her, be he 
Scot or Saxon, and the sweet name of Mary will be 
the sweeter because she bore it; but the Churchmen 
ean never order the faithful to seek her intercession 
—a dear lady, but not Our Lady, even of pain. We 
may be wrong, but we like the Mary of Swinburne 
better than the Mary of Mrs. Maxwell Scott. 

It is not difficult to understand the genesis of 
this book. France has had her Maid of Orleans 
beatified. Congregation is beginning to find saints 
among the laity even of modern history. Mrs. Scott, 
with the piety of a Catholic and the heart of a 
Scotswoman, sought to lay the foundation for the 
Beatification of Mary Stuart. With a woman’s 
instinct, she says nothing about the dark passages of 
her earlier life—which the cardinals would have to 
inquire into before they made her an example to the 
people—but goes to the end at once, and tells the 
story of her trial and death. She is not a critical 
historian, and one cannot fairly treat the book 
critically. She is frankly, ingenuously, one-sided. 
She is a martyrologist, who seeks painfully for every 
little incident that can stir our pity, for every little 
proof of piety which could merit for her heroine 
absolution. From the frontispiece—with its portrait 
of Mary, from that owned by the trustees of Blair's 
College, holding her missal in one hand and the 
crucifix in the other—to the very end, the book is 
devotional, and the reviewer feels the same diffidence 
about turning on it the light of hard reason as he 
would in dealing with the sacrifice of the Mass. 

But the book has been sent for review, and the 
reviewer must tell the truth. How much is there to 
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support Mrs. Scott's theories that Mary died a martyr? 
She evidently wished to die a martyr for religion- 
sake. The Lords of the Council bluntly told her so. 
“They answered me,” she wrote to the Archbishop 
of Glasgow, “ that, do what I would, I should not be 
either saint or martyr, as I was to die for the murder 
of their Queen and for wishing to dispossess her. I 
replied that I was not so presumptuous as to aspire 
to those two honours, but that... they had not 
power over my soul, nor could they prevent me from 
hoping that, through the mercy of God, Who died for 
me, He will accept from me my blood and my life, 
which I offer to Him for the maintenance of His 
Church.” All through the trial the real struggle 
between the mere men and the Queen, with 
her magnificent woman’s irrelevance, was to keep 
the controversy to the question of her civil 
guilt, while she would always rush off to the 
religious issue, protesting that she would willingly 
shed her blood in the quarrel of the Catholic 
Church. In her letter to the Pope she emphasises 
the same point. “I have willingly offered my life 
in their heretical Assembly to maintain my Catholic, 
Apostolic, and Roman religion, and to bring back 
those of this island who have ignorantly gone astray 
(to wit, themselves), protesting that in this case I 
could willingly deprive myself of all the title and 
dignity of a Queen, and do all honour and ser- 
vice to theirs, if they would cease to persecute 
the Catholics.” We have rudely italicised those 
words, “in this case.” They mark the weakness 
of her position. She protested her readiness to lay 
down her Queenship, and cease her plotting, but 
always on a condition which she knew to be im- 
possible, If her religion had been her only crime, 
she knew that she would not have been executed. 
But she tried to make it seem that she was dying 
for the Church, when she was rather dying for the 
sake of her Queenship. Had she frankly abandoned 
all her political claims, without condition, she would 
have been pardoned. She stuck to them, and yet 
by these fair sentences seemed to say that it was 
for religion she was punished. She may not have 
been deliberately insincere in all this—probably she 
was not. It was part of that unconscious in- 
sincerity which was of the very nature of the 
Stuarts. There is truer ring in another passage, in 
which she said :— 


“T am myself a queen, daughter of a king, a stranger, and 
the trae kinswoman of the Queen of England. I came into 
England on my cousin’s promise of assistance against my 
enemies and rebel subjects... . Asa queen, I cannot submit 
to orders, nor can I submit to the laws of the land without 
injury to myself, the king my son, and all other sovereign 
princes. As I belong to their estate, majesty and dignity, I 
would rather die than betray myself, my people, and my king- 
dom, as a certain person has done.” 


Mrs. Maxwell Scott, though she has not examined 
into the truth of the charges against Mary, gives 
one or two significant passages which bear quotation 
for the sake of comparison. “God and I know,” she 
said to Sir Amyas Paulet, “that I have never at- 
tempted nor connived at the death or murder of 
anyone.” And then when Sir Amyas said that a 
false or dissimulating conscience was a bad thing, 
she persisted, most humanly, “I am a woman and 
human, and have offended God, and I repent of 
my sins, and pray God to forgive me, doing penance 
for the same; but... in the present matter I am 
not guilty.” When the statements of the informers 
are mentioned, she fences cleverly, takes good points 
on the law of evidence, carefully refrains from com- 
mitting herself as to how much she knows of them. 
But, when under sentence, she writes more frankly 
to Don Bernard de Mendoca. ‘“ Whereas from me,” 
she says, “they only obtained the avowal that I was 
& free Queen, Catholic, obedient to the Church, and 
that for my deliverance I was obliged—having tried 
for it by good means, without being able to obtain 
it—to procure it by the means which were offered 
to me, without approving all the means employed ; 
Nan has confessed all, Curle following his example, 








and all is thrown upon me.” This passage, in which, 
to make sense, we have slightly altered the punctua- 
tion, is almost conclusive, and throws a vivid light 
upon those protestations of innocence by which she 
sought to make it seem that she died for the Church. 

It is not necessary to go to the opposite extremes 
and to assert that religion had nothing to do with 
her hard fate. So far as her religion affected her 
political position, it doubtless was a main cause of 
the execution ; but still her execution, which may or 
may not have been justifiable, was a political act. 
A half-hearted effort was made by some of the Lords 
to get her to conform to Protestantism, and the 
Dean of Peterborough insulted her by preaching to 
her when she was going to the scaffold, but Elizabeth 
ordered that she should have the services of a priest. 
Still, queenlike and womanlike, she was fearful lest 
her life should be taken privately, when she would 
have no public opportunity of testifying to the faith 
in which she died. Assured that this would not be 
so, she set herself to die with that strange mixture of 
devotion and display which in one of her tempera- 
ment need not have been false. She had her feet 
washed in order to imitate Our Lord. She desired 
Jane Kennedy to read her the life of some saint who 
had been a great sinner. Then she remembered that 
a handkerchief would be required to bandage her 
eyes. She told one of her women to bring her 
a very fine and beautiful one, edged with gold 
embroidery, and carefully put it aside for the 
occasion. So a Queen and a queenly woman pre- 
pared herself for death. But is it quite the note of 
martyrdom ? 

Taken with the limitations we have stated, Mrs. 
Scott’s book is an admirable one. In her transla- 
tions from the French she has caught, without 
affectation, the very spirit of the Elizabethan 
English, and some of the passages are as beautifully 
worded as anything we have ever read in any trans- 
lation from any language. The binding and general 
get-up of the book are excellent. 


FICTION. 


THe CHRONICLES OF CounT ANTONIO. By Anthony Hope. 
London: Methuen & Co. 

A Set or Rocues. By Frank Barrett. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. 


THE “Chronicles of Count Antonio” tell us of the 
wondrous adventures of a gallant Italian nobleman 
outlawed for daring to love a woman whom Duke 
Valentine, his sovereign, had destined for another, 
and compelled, in consequence, to lead a life of peril 
and hardship for many years. Mr. Anthony Hope 
has made his count a gentleman and a hero, endow- 
ing him, indeed, with such virtues that he seems far 
too good for his times and his company. He has 
given him beside a chivalry which never fails, a 
courage that is almost sublime, and a quickness of 
resource that stands him in good stead when—as 
occasionally happens in his eventful career—his 
sword is beaten down by superior weight of metal. 
Finally, he has conferred upon this new Bayard an 
inaccessible place of refuge in the hills not far 
from the city from which he is exiled, and a band 
of followers who are ready at all times to face 
death in his company. With such an equipment it 
need hardly be said that Mr. Hope knows how to 
provide his hero adventures that shall be equal to 
his courage and his resources. In the “ Chronicles” 
there are eight distinct episodes, each of thrilling 
interest, and each showing us how nearly Count 
Antonio came to death and disgrace, and with what 
amazing alertness and ingenuity he escaped. As we 
read the story we find that each succeeding ad- 
venture is more stattling than that which has gone 
before, aud we marvel at the superabundance of 
inventive power which has enabled our author 
to give us the schemes of eight separate stories 
within the limits of a single volume. But whilst 
we read and admire we are conscious of one 
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drawback to the full enjoyment of the “ Chronicles 
of Count Antonio.” We do not agree with those 
critics who profess to have found in the work some 
signs of failing power on the part of the writer. 
In force, in ingenuity, in dash of style, and in 
picturesqueness it is equal to anything he has ever 
written. In so far as it falls short of one’s hopes it 
is because it has been written with an eye to serial 
publication—to that new form of serial publication 
that demands that each detached chapter of a story 
shall be complete in itself. In former days when a 
novel appeared in serial form it was the serial reader 
who had to suffer; for he was required to retain 
from month to month the incidents of the plot and 
the names of the characters in his head. As a result 
no one attempted to criticise a story until its seria! 
publication had been finished and it had been pre- 
sented to the world in its complete form. But 
nowadays the magazine editors demand that a serial 
shall consist of a dozen chapters, which, though 
bound together by some common thread of interest, 
shall nevertheless each be complete in itself. In the 
ease of the “Chronicles of Count Antonio” the 
reader may take up any single chapter and read it 
with entire enjoyment and full comprehension, even 
though he knows nothing of any other part of the 
book. It is a great feat for a writer to accomplish, 
but it is a feat which is almost invariably fatal to 
the serious literary quality of his work. Mr. Hope 
has struggled with wonderful skill against the 
difficulties which beset a man who has to tell a 
story in this fashion; but those difficulties are, 
notwithstanding, quite apparent to his readers. No 
doubt the magazine editor is a despotic person whose 
commands must be considered. We may be thank- 
ful to Mr. Hope for having sacrificed so little in 
obeying the prevailing fashion in publication; but 
what one regrets is that where the work is so good 
anything whatever should have been sacrificed. For 
his own sake we trust that Mr. Hope will give us 
before long a new story in which the canvas has not 
been shred into fragments, and in which both author 
and reader are permitted a larger and more un- 
fettered survey of life than is compatible with the 
present method of monthly publication. 

We have long been hoping to have from Mr. 
Frank Barrett another story in the style of that 
masterpiece, “The Admirable Lady Biddy Fane.” 
In “A Set of Rogues” he has given us something 
which is in many respects akin to the earlier work. 
There is about the new story the same air of gravity 
and dignity that added so much to the completeness 
of the illusion in the earlier narrative. There is 
the same great gift of realism in the description 
of the varied adventures through which the 
persons of the story pass, and there is the same 
skilful and conscientious painting of character. 
The principal rogues in whose fortunes we 
are asked to interest ourselves are a couple of 
strolling actors, Dawson and Sutton by name, 
and the young daughter of the former. When 
we meet them first it is just after the plague has 
devastated London, and when their fortunes, like 
those of most of their order, are at the lowest ebb. 
They are, indeed, little better than beggars, and 
Jack Dawson is sorely put to it to find a crust of 
bread for the charming little girl who shares his 
name and his misfortunes. It is at this moment, 
when they do not know where to find a shelter for the 
night, that the fourth rogue makes his appearance, 
in the person of Don Sanchez del Castillo, a high- 
born Spaniard of the finest manners and the worst 
morals. Don Sanchez is immensely attracted by 
the mummer’s daughter, and speedily conceives a 
father’s affection for her. Probably in any case he 
would have attempted to rescue her from her pitiful 
lot, but it is scarcely probable that he would have 
cared to burden himself with her father and her 
father’s friend simply out of affection for the child. 
The Don has, however, a scheme—a wicked and 
daring scheme—for securing a fortune, and he needs 
accomplices to aid him in carrying it into effect. A 
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certain Lady Godwin, owner of a rich estate in Kent, 
has been kidnapped, and with her daughter is held in 
bondage by Barbary pirates. She has been detained in 
her cruel captivity for years,and meanwhile her estate 
is carefully guarded against her return by a certain 
Puritan steward of the Praise-God-Barebones type. 
It seems to the Don only too likely that Madam 
Godwin and her daughter are both, by this time, 
dead; but that fact scarcely affects the scheme 
he has devised, which is to provide someone to 
personate the daughter and take possession of the 
estate. In Moll Dawson, the clever and beautiful 
mummer’s child, he finds someone who seems 
likely to answer his purpose, and accordingly he 
enters into a partnership with her father and his 
friend for the purpose of carrying out his rascally 
plot. It is upon this foundation that Mr. Barrett 
has built his most excellent story of crime and 
adventure. For the purpose of deceiving the faith- 
ful steward, it is necessary that the rogues should 
get as near as possible to Barbary, and that Moll 
should learn how to play her part as one of the 
victims of the Moorish pirates. Accordingly, the 
whole party proceed to Spain, and, to our mind, it is 
in the Spanish portion of the tale that we reach the 
highest point of merit. All the strange adventures 
of the rogues in their journeyings are told in a 
manner that is absolutely convincing; but in the 
whole book there are no dull pages, and the plot is 
worked out with a care that leaves nothing to be 
desired. We must not tell the story further. We 
must not even say how it is that in the end we come 
to entertain a most sincere liking for the characters, 
despite the fact that they have, unquestionably, 
proved themselves to be no better than they should 
be. Mr. Barrett commands the sympathies of his 
readers, and makes-us like or dislike at his will. We 
cau only recommend the book to our readers as being 
in all respects a most satisfactory and admirable bit 
of work. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE glowing poem with which Mr. Swinburne com- 
memorates Trafalgar Day in the Nineteenth Century 
will probably be very variously criticised. For our- 
selves we would gladly take his eulogies of England 
as literally true, but they leave us captious and 
critical rather than fervidly patriotic. But the 
verse is stately, and the meaning more abundant 
than we have sometimes found it in Mr. Swinburne. 
Mr. Gladstone’s article on three of Bishop Butler's 
four principal critics is a wonderfully close and 
effective bit of controversy, exhibiting Mr. Glad- 
stone’s unabated energy in reasoning and research 
(there is a curious bit of literary history in it), and 
exhibitingalso the fundamental difference between Mr. 
Gladstone's philosophy and that of his subjects here. 
But criticism of criticisms cannot be summarised. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s examination of Lord Salisbury’s 
address to the British Association makes one feel, as 
did his article on Mr. Balfour's apologetics, how 
very much more effectively Mr. Spencer writes now 
—when he is not philosophising—than even in his 
early days of journalism. He exposes Lord Salis- 
bury’s confusion of natural selection with the whole 
of evolution, gives a clear review of the evidence of 
organic evolution and some interesting fresh evidence 
of heredity (in the transmission of short sight), and 
draws from human embryology an effective rejoinder 
to the argument that natural selection postulates 
far too long a time to be possible. It is a brilliant 
demolition of Lord Salisbury and an excellent and 
spirited defence of his doctrine. Mr. Justice Ameer 
Ali corrects Canon McColl (so far as we can 
make out) in important details with regard to 
Islam, but fails to shake his main position. Of 
the two replies to Mr. Deane’s absurd contention 
that most undergraduates are agnostics, the Cam- 
bridge critic is rather too serious, and defends both 
compulsory chapels and compulsory Paley. The 
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Oxford life, though he, too, favours compulsory 
worship, and urges “regular training in faith and 
religion” as part of the degree work to counteract 
Greats. That reminds us of the Roman Catholic 
teacher who said, “ Of course, we make our men read 
Mill and Spencer, but we always tell them the 
true answers.” Sir Auckland Colvin points out 
that 1895 has seen a new departure, unparalleled in 
1848, in Indian frontier policy, while the financial 
outlook is worse than it was three yearsago. Of a 
multitude of other articles, Sir Charles Robinson's 
“Art Connoisseurship,” Colonel Adye’s Gibraltar 
(emphasising the importance of the Morocco question), 
and Mr. Somerset’s minimising of the Venezuela 
trouble, seem to demand special notice. 

The Contemporary Review opens with an article 
of very exceptional importance by Mr. E. J. Dillon 
on English Foreign Policy. It covers a vast deal of 
gcound, but may roughly be summarised thus: The 
great European war is drawing nearer, though 
nobody desires it yet. In particular the Turkish 
Empire is in its death-throes, and the residuary 
legatee is inevitably Russia. And all the Continental 
States are ready to combine against England in 
return for her “ egotism” and “selfish isolation ”— 
not indeed in Europe but for any non-European 
objects. Under these conditions, if we are to make 
alliances, we had best join neither the Triple Alliance, 
because it has not enough to offer, nor the Franco- 
Russian, because of the attitude of France, but 
come to an understanding with Russia alone. 
There are strong reasons for this, but the fact that 
the recent opportunities for it have not been seized 
by our Government indicate that there are strong 
reasons against it. On the whole, therefore, 
Mr. Dillon inclines to our present “isolation of self- 
reliance,” and reminds us that Continental combina- 
tions against our interests in the East and elsewhere 
are essentially unstable. The article is very well 
worth reading, though perhaps a little too alarmist, 
and occasionally irritating by its misapplication of 
journalistic clichés. A notable feature in it is the 
stress laid on the strength of Russia as evinced by 
the growth of her population. A valuable review 
of Pasteur's life and work treats the latter as part 
of that “ national renascence” to which Frenchmen 
devoted themselves after the catastrophes of 1870. 
Count Tolstoy takes the persecution of the Dukho- 
bortsy, which we noticed last week, as a sign of the 
approaching cessation of government. Their literal 
submission to the command to “ resist not evil” will 
spread (he thinks) among the other Russian Dis- 
senters and tire out the persecutors. So we shall 
reach a new era in history—perhaps. The Editor 
sketches out a Constitution for a Disestablished 
and Disendowed Church. It is practical and 
sensible enough, assuming his premisses, but will 
hardly fit in with the fundamental ideas of the 
majority of Churchmen as to the National Church 
and its membership. Mr. Herbert Spencer finds the 
origin of the judicial profession in the priesthood. 
He bas to except Greece explicitly, and though he 
mentions Numa and the Roman pontifices as cus- 
todians of the Twelve Tables, he apparently ignores 
the Consuls and Pretors, whose connection with 
sacerdotalism was of the slenderest. Mr. Mulhall, 
the well-known statistician, proposes to reform the 
Budget by freeing the breakfast-table, abolishing the 
income-tax except for rent and interest, and discon- 
tinuing grants in aid of local finances—at the same 
time raising the house-tax on the cheaper houses to 
8d. in the £1. The party he appeals to is hardly 
likely to accept his suggestions. Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston contributes a capital paper on Victor 
Scheffel—* the latest true poet, and the only comic 
poet that Germany has produced "—the author (inter 
alia) of well-known students’ songs. Various repre- 
sentative Churchmen deal with the position of 
Church Schools and the possibility of their transfer 
to School Boards. Together they give a good 
presentment of the case for the Church—which, 
speaking as unconverted opponents, is, we admit, 











stronger than some of our side seem to suspect. 
Finally, Canon McColl once more overwhelms his 
Turcophil critics with evidence of the insecurity of 
the Christian population under Turkish law. In 
reference to the new scheme of reforms, which 
provides for an investigation of all titles to land, he 
remarks that as Christians cannot acquire titles, this 
provision may prove simply a confiscatory device. 

We have frequently had occasion to wonder 
where the Fortnightly gets its politicians. This 
month it gets Mr. W.S. Lilly, and we wonder more 
than ever why such an able man should be as 
commonplace as the rest. The Liberals are out, he 
says, because the Newcastle programme is illiberal : 
“one man one vote” would mean the rule of the 
“mostly fools”; Home Rule would ensure the 
tyranny of the baser Irish, at home and in the 
Imperial Parliament; Disestablishment is an attack 
on a Church which is the home of independent 
thought, while Nonconformity has ever issued in 
theological thraldom (but whence came the Uni- 
tarians?); Liberalism means the maintenance of 
civil and religious liberty—i.e. the power of de- 
veloping your own personality in independence, 
subject only to the claims of others and of the 
social organism. To that end a truly Liberal 
policy should strengthen the Upper House (as 
a protection against democratic despotism) and 
the national defences, especially the army, and 
counteract Socialism by labour legislation. Mr. 
Lilly’s political science does not seem to be either 
profound or novel. If he will study the subject a 
little mcre he will find that there are certain 
hindrances to free development which it is the first 
business of the Liberal party to remove. A Brahman 
condescendingly patronises Mr. Balfour quad meta- 
physician, in an indescribably naive and amusing 
fashion. Professor Sully says much on the psycho- 
logical study of children, but fails to point out the 
great danger to the observer of mistaking for 
spontaneous products ideas suggested by the nurse, 
(the “ fetichism ” of children is a case pointed out by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer long ago). Mr. E. Kay Robinson 
urges further concessions to the Amir as the price of 
his support; Mr. Richard Davey tells some curious 
particulars of the Sultan’s harem and his life; 
Madame Colmache gives us a forgotten,if not a 
secret, chapter of history—how Cuba and Porto 
Rico were offered to France, but Louis Philippe 
haggled, and the Spanish envoy flew into a passion, 
and the bargain was off. Professor Pearson's reply 
to Mr. Mivart’s misapprehension of his philosophic 
creed is to the initiated amusing and instructive. 
Of other articles, those on Vegetarianism and on the 
Penny Dreadful are timely, and that on Book 
Collecting judicious. 

The piece de résistance in the National Review is 
an anonymous sketch of a Unionist policy for 
Ireland—mainly economic—with Ministries of Agri- 
culture and Industries, to establish rural banks, 
help on better systems of collecting and distributing 
produce, reduce railway rates, and so on; but in- 
volving the abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy, the 
establishment of County Boards (if they are really 
demanded), and definitely denominational education. 
Criticisms follow, notably by Lord Monteagle and 
Mr. William O’Brien. The general impression left 
is that the policy, as a whole, will be gratefully 
accepted, but not as a substitute either for further 
land legislation or Home Rule, and that the 
abolition of the Lord Lieutenancy, in particular, will 
excite much opposition. Miss Betham Edwards gives 
avery interesting sketch of the Conseil de Famille, in 
France—an institution developed by the strength 
of the family tie and the diffusion of property, 
and exercising 'a rule which in England would be 
unendurable. Lord Farrer “takes stock” of Em- 
ployers’ Liability, condemning the measure of the 
late Government and suggesting new lines, including 
a mutual insurance scheme against accident. A 
very amusing article on Interviewing, by a practised 
interviewer, Mr. Frank Banfield, lays great stress 
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on the importance of “ the clash of two minds,” and 
tells good stories, some with the names. Dr. Parry 
writes on Purcell, the composer, and Lord Halifax 
on Christian Reunion. We are sorry to miss the 
monthly review of finance. 

The New Review contains three excellent stories, 
the best a weird tale of South Sea spiritualism, by 
Mr. Louis Becke. Mr. James Annand, dealing with 
the reorganisation of the Liberal party, thinks the 
cause of the recent defeat lay chiefly in the over- 
mechanical character of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, which had, besides, become “as much a part of 
the Government as the Board of Trade.” There 
should have been more discussion and much greater 
independence. He wishes to separate the Federation 
once more from the Liberal Central Association and 
make the former the independent mouthpiece of 
party feeling. Passages on the methods of the Tory 
party and on the need for better support of the 
Liberal auxiliary forces, like the Home Rule Union, 
are not the least valuable parts of the article. Of the 
other contributions, the most attractive is an account, 
by a well-known English Jacobite, of the search for 
the treasure supposed to have been buried by the 
exiled Stuarts at St. Germain. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


“ ALGERIAN Memortes ” isa lively, well-written book, descrip- 
tive of a bicycle tour by man and wife over the Atlas Mountains 
to the Sahara. Mr. and Mrs. Workman contrive to give in a 
volume of scarcely more than two hundred pages a clear and 
interesting account of places and people. They made Oran their 
starting-point, and found it one of the least picturesque of 
Eastern cities. Although the population numbers seventy-four 
thousand, only about nine thousand are Arabs; the rest consist 
of French, Spanish, Gipsies, Jews, and other nationalities. 
Oran is a place where the visitor rapidly discovers that the 
Arab has been compelled to give place to the European—and 
not to the latter at his best. Tlemcen, which was called in 


former ages the a of Mosques, and was once a renowned seat 


of learning, proved more attractive, although its sixty-one 

mosques have dwindled now to three, and its palaces have dis- 

appeared with its ancient glory. It once had a population of a 

hundred and twenty-five thousand, but now there are less than 

thirty thousand people. The aspect of the place is thoroughly 

Eastern, and the French have made only a slight impression 

either on the architecture or the people. In one of the mosques 

are superb marble columns, and they are carved in a manner 
which rivals the rich Moorish ornamentation at the Alhambra. 

The characteristics of the scenery, the manners of the people, 

and the stately relics of vanished phases of civilisation are, in turn, 

described in these interesting pages; and on the whole the picture is 
attractive. As for Algiers itself, it is described as a city which 
affords an excellent opportunity for studying the demoralising 
effect exerted on a semi-barbaric race by contact with the baser 
forms of Western civilisation. There is truth in the assertion that 
the traveller who pronounces a judgment on the people of South 
Italy by what he sees of the lower classes around Naples does 
not err more than one who estimates the Algerians by those he 
meets in Algiers. The natives, as a whole, are temperate, quiet, 
modest, and polite; but in Algiers the lower orders have grown 
bold and impertinent. “‘ Ten years ago there was something to 
write about in Algiers; to-day there is less, and ten years hence 
there will be nothing.” The city is rapidly assuming a European 
aspect; the old ener dress is disappearing, and with it 
much that was characteristic in the manners and customs of the 

* ALGERIAN Memories: A Bicycle Tour over the Atlas to the Sahara. 
By William H. and Fanny B. Workman. [Illustrated, London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
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inhabitants. The byways as well as the highways of Algiers 
were explored by our travellers, and the record abounds in facts 
which give the reader a vivid impression of a phase of life 
which, for the most part, is still strangely remote from the ways 
of the modern world as we understand that expression in England. 

It chanced that a collection of miniatures of the “ Mogul 
Emperors of Hindustan” fell some time ago into the hands of 
Dr. Edward Holden, of the Lick Observatory, in the United 
States. Curiosity was stirred by the pictures, and then, piqued 
by the bald and frequently incorrect allusions which were all that 
the ordinary books of reference were found to contain, “I 
devoted the spare hours of a long and harassing winter to 
reading the original memoirs of the native historians of India, 
and the accounts of early ambassadors and travellers to the 
court of the Great Moguls.” The result is a singularly attrac- 
tive, as well as scholarly, book, which throws light on an heroic 
age in the annals of the East. Some of the miniatures are re. 
produced in the volume, and the pen-and-ink pictures which 
oceur in the text are themselves cut with the sharpness and 
grace of a cameo. 

Amongst popular scientific manuals of the modern type 
honourable mention is due to an admirable exposition of 
“Elementary Physiology,” by Professor Ainsworth Davis, of 
Aberystwyth. The subject is handled in a thoroughly clear as 
well as practical manner, and with special regard to the 
requirements of young students of biology who wish to supple- 
ment their knowledge on the physiological side, and students of 
psychology in search of a simple account of the nervous 
system and sense organs. The needs of agricultural students 
have also been taken into account, and Professor Davis has had 
the help of a well-known veterinary surgeon in the chapter 
which deals with digestion in cows and the secretion of milk. 
The work—a volume of two hundred pages—contains many 
illustrations and evidence throughout of exact knowledge and 
painstaking care. 

We have received a new edition of Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s 
treatise entitled “The Brain of An Army.” The book gives a 
clear and interesting account of the practical working of the 
German General Staff. Mr? Wilkinson selects the campaign of 
1866 rather than the more memorable one of 1870, because the 
former throws into greater relief some of the relationships 
which exist between strategy and policy. Some years ago, 
when General Brackenbury was examined by a Select Com- 
mittee appointed to overbaul the Army and Navy Estimates, 
he laid great stress on the efficiency of the General Staff of the 
German Army, which he donnie as the keystone of the 
whole military organisation of that country, as well as the 
powerful brain of that entire Service. Mr. Wilkinson explains 
the unchangeable principles which, in his judgment, have 
brought about the success of the German system. He shows 
the manner in which military responsibility is distributed, and 
the way in which the General Staif is recruited, regulated, and 
controlled. The book, in fact, takes the reader behind the 
scenes, and enables him to understand—as far, at least, as that 
is possible to a civilian—the methods by which the German 
Army has been brought to its present condition of organised 
discipline and intelligence. Two letters are printed in this new 
edition, and both of them are of more than colony significance. 
One is from Count Moltke. The great soldier lays stress 
on the fact that a General Staff cannot be improvised on the 
outbreak of war, but, on the contrary, “ must be prepared long 
beforehand in peace, and be in close intercourse with the troops.” 
He adds that the General Staff must be acquainted with its 
future commander, and must gain his confidence, since otherwise 
its position is untenable. The other letter, too long to quote, 
but even more outspoken, is from Lord Roberts. if the 
Commander-in-Chief is held responsible to the Secretary for 
War, and the Military Staff are at once alive to their duties and 
loyal to the head of the Army, the difficulty seems to us to be 
met. 

Principal Stewart, of the University of St. Andrews, some 
time ago prepared—at the request of the Church of Scotland—a 
“ Handbook of Christian Evidences,” which has had a wide 
circulation, and is now published in a revised and expanded form. 
It is a remarkably able and vigorous contribution to popular 
apologetics, and it grapples in a wise and capable fashion with 
the real difficulties which beset seekers after truth who are 
verplexed and often confused by modern speculation. We can 
freartil recommend a volume which is at once temperate in 
cnthesk, philosophic in plan, and logical in statement. A valu- 
able list of books which may be regarded as aids to faith are 
given in a brief appendix. 

Much practical and cleverly-handled knowledge is apparent 
in the historical and descriptive notes which are packed into a 
modest volume on “ The Geography of Palestine.” The author 
is the Rev. James McDougall, a well-known Nonconformist 
minister in Manchester, and he has compiled nearly seven hun- 
dred pithy notes for the use of Sunday Schools, and has arran 
them on a new and ingenious plan. ‘The aim of the manual is 
to give children a clear and reliable knowledge of Palestine as 
the theatre of the history of the Hebrew nation, and of the 
earthly life of Christ. Evidently, great care has been taken in 
the sinetion of facts, and the book is a model of lucid state- 
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ment. Mr. McDougall describes at length the way in which he 
thinks such a volume ought to be used, and his suggestions for 
the encouragement of the “free, unprompted recital” of state- 
ments from its pages by the scholars in rotation seem to us to 
be both admirable and easy of adoption. 

Another slim manual which merits rompt, if merely passing, 
allusion is Mr. Flamstead Walters’ “ Hints in Latin Prose.” It 
is a short exposition, with appended exercises and critical notes, 
of the principles of Latin composition, and is the outeome of 
much practical mean of the difficulties of young students. 
Dr. Ogilvie, Chief Inspector of Schools for Scotland, read the 
book as it was passing through the press, and Mr. Walters has, 
of course, availed himself of the valuable criticisms of such an 
authority in the educational profession. 
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ManaGeEr.”’ 

The Editor cannot return manuscripts which are sent to him 
unsolicited. 

Tux SPEAKER may be obtained in Paris every Saturday morning at 
No. 31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. It may also 
be obtained of the following, among other foreign booksellers :— 

Mr. F. A. Brockuavs, 16, Querstrasse, Leipzig. 

Messrs. J. Leszque & Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine, Brussels. 

Tue CAMMERMEYER BoGHaNDEL, Carl Johans Gade, 41 and 43, 
Christiania. 

Mr. Wriu1am Faicr, Graben 27, Vienna. 

Messrs. KrrserGer & Kespser, Booksellers, Amsterdam. 

Messrs. J. C. Juta & Co., Cape Town. 

Messrs. Ketty & Watsu, Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and 


= 
Essrs. HicornsoTtuHam & Co., 164 and 165, Mount Road, Madras. 
TzRMs oF SUBSCRIPTIONS BY Post, 


Yearly sn - “on eee oo ooo ©6381 Se. 
Half-yearly ... ns a oe — ove 14s. 
Quarterly... set sce on ae on 73. 


ScaLE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Front and Back Cover and First Page facing matter, - 
“ 7 


Page ns , ... £10 0 0| Narrow Column i 8 

Half-Page “a .. 5 0 0] Half-Column .., ~ oa * 

Quarter-Page 210 0O| Quarter-Column «— wa es 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ... £14 0 0 | Inside Page .. £12 0 0 


Smaller spaces pro rata. 
Terms: net. 





\LU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
- FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the Houses of Sub- 
seribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and thus lessen the 
st of carriage. 


TOWN and VILLAGE CLUBS supplied on Liberal Terms, 





BOOKSELLING DEPARTMENT. 
Al the leading Books of the present and past Seasons are always on Sale, new and 
secondhand, 
BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. Books Bound 
uthe shortest possible time. Specially Strong Leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 
ALL LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





MIUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10to12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
is in daily communication with this Library. 





JDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34, NEW OXFORD 
STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


[HE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH 
TURKISH and other BATHS—ELECTRICITY— R E N 0 R T 


MASSAGE. 


§ strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful 
hange. It is one of the loveliest spots in the county, and “has all the 
omfort and charm of a gentleman’s country home.” Beautiful private 
founds, lawn tennis. The Residence stands 200 feet above sea level, 
tt is well sheltered from the north-east by the Haldom Downs, 800 feet. 
‘has a full south aspect, with a splendid view across the Teign Valley 
md estuary. To the west lies Dartmoor. The climate is probably 
surpassed in England. ‘Teignmouth is the nearest station—2} miles. 
or terms and testimonials apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, 
BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUIE. 








ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL. SHEPHERD'S AUTUMN 
EXHIBITION includes choice works by :— 


REYNOLDS CONSTABLE MORLAND 
GAINSBOROUGH CROME WILSON 
ROMNEY STARK COX, &c. 


SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James’s. 





HE 3lst ANNUAL EXHIBITION of CABINET PIC- 

tA Artists of the British and Foreign Schools, is NOW OPEN 

at THOMAS McLEAN’S GALLERY, 7, Haymarket (next the Theatre), 
Admission (including Catalogue), 1s. 


IL PAINTINGS.—WANTED to PURCHASE, PICTURES 

by J. Constable, R.A., T, Gainsborough, R.A., Sir Thomas Lawrence, 

R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, R.A., and other English Artists.—Apply, 
personally or by letter, to Taomas McLean, 7, Haymarket, London, 3W. 


ALERY, LIMITED. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS AND PUBLISHERS to H.M. the QUEEN. 
PHOTO-CERAMICS. 
164, Regent Street, London, W. 
Telegraphic Address: W RY, LONDON, Telephone No. 35060, 


EO. REES’ WEDDING anv BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR 
ETCHINGS —ENGRAVINGS—SPORTS: 
SAVOY HOUSE, 115, STRAND, LONDON. 


HE DUTCH GALLERY, 
14, Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 
On View, a Collection of Pictures by the following Artists : 
Corot, Davsieny, Diaz, Duprt, Jonoxinp, J. Maris, 
Deas, Mrttet, Rovsszav, &c. &c. 
E. J. VAN WISSELINGH. 


| f ABOvES GALLERY, 
47, New Bond Street, W. 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by LOUISE ABBEMA. 
Illustrating LA MER, 
By RENE MAIZEROY. 
Also Pictures by Rousseau, Corot, Diaz, Jacque, Troyon, Decamps, 
Munkacsy, Alfred Stevens, Tissot, &c. 


ARLY ENGLISH PICTURES, and Examples of the Great 
Masters of all Schools. 
The DOWDESWELL GALLERIES, 
160, New Bond Street. 


HE NETHERLANDS GALLERY, 
St. James’s Square, S.W. 
Choice examples of PICTURES by the Ancient Dutch and Flemish 
Masters. Also by those of the Early English School. 


| F pteaeatain & CO., 
15, OLD BOND STREET, W. 

PICTURES OF THE EARLY ENGLISH, DUTCH, 
AND FRENCH SCHOOLS. 














Mazis, 











lla, King Street, 











Booksellers. 


LKIN MATHEWS, PUBLISHER and VENDOR of 
CHOICE and RARE EDITIONS in BELLES LETTRES, 
Catalogues of Publications and High-class Second-hand Books free on 
application. Books Purchased. 

Vico Street, Lonpon, Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ ExzGantia, Lonpoy,”’ 


‘ge BOOK REVIEWED OR ADVERTISED IN THIS 
PAPER will be supplied promptly from 
H. R. ALLENSON, CASH DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
30, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
25 per cent. discount allowed, with a few exceptions. 
Special Facilities for obtaining any Published Work. 
Monthly Catalogue Post free on Application. 


EPPSS COCOAINE. 














Tue choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Cocoa, on being subjected 
to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely-flavoured powder—‘ Cocoaine,” a product which, when prepared with boiling 
water, has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially takin 


the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the neede 
energy Without unduly exciting the system. 
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26, Marzer STREET 


SPECIAL PRIVATE CARDS FOR 
CHRIS TMAS AND NEW YEAR. ! 
‘ STIC AND UNIQUE DESIGNS. 
SPECIMENS ON APPLICATION. 
J NEST TAM, ART PRINTER. 





STREET, E.C. 
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a” HILLE SERRE, 


HIGH-CLASS DYER AND CLEANER, 





263, OXFORD STREET, W, 


Write for Price List. Telephone No. 3971. 
D UTCH SALES EVERY DAY 
at 12 o’clock by 
PROTHEROE & MOR 
Central Sale Rooms, 
B U LBS. 67 & 68, CuErapstpE, Lonpoy, F.C, 


Cotaloques free by : 
J i 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
WALES. 
[.4 Constituent Coilege of the University of Wales.) 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the CHAIR of LOGIC, PHILO. 
SOPHY, and POLITICAL ECONOMY now VACANT in this Colleg 
The Council will elect on December 1Sth. Stipend, £250, with shar 
fees guaranteed up to £50. 40 copies of the Application and Testimonia 


to 1 the hands of the undersigned not later than Monday, November 


in 
25th. The Professor will be expected to enter on his duties at the beginning 
ithe New Year. For further particulars apply to 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 


Bancor, Oct. 21st, 1895. Secretary and Registra: 








Gduraiional. 





MHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


W. F. MOULTON, M.A., 


a) 


Heap Master: The Rev. 


whom ail applications as to Entries or for Prospectus should | 





\ Ut HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W 


FounpeD 1807. Ixcrustve FEEs. 


Heap Master: J. D. McCLU “tg M.A., LL.M. 
Fer Prospectus, § } the Secr tary . Hamwppen-Coox, M.A.’, 
» Boa g-ho (E. W. Hi: x M.A. 





7 REMARTH, HAMPSTEAD 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Term commenced Taurspay, SEPTEMBER 19th. 
Principals, The Misses HORTON and Miss MONK, B.A. 
26, THU BLOW ROAD, Hi AMP STE AD, N.W. 





AERESFORD | HOUSE SCHOOL, MA! 


sATE.—High-class school for the sons of gentlemen. Boys 








prepared for the various competitive examinations. Special car 


Indian children.—Appiy, THE Parxcipars, 


| AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI.—Educationa 

Establishment for Elder Girls. Exceptional opportunities for Fren 
German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 5 
aminations, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court. Principals, 
WILLS, formerly HEAD MISTRESS of the Norwich High School, 28 
Madame de WORMS. 








RAMSGATE COLLEGE 
CHATHAM HOUSE, RAMSGATE. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN MINIATURE. 
Established 1809, mote 1878 
T. A. LACE, M.A. Cantab., Headmaster. 
AUTUMN TER) t CC OM) ENC E D on ‘Sept mwber 20th. 


YEDFORD COLLE GE, LONDON, 
WOMEN, 8 and 9, York Pracz, Baker Srreet, W. 
Foctnxpep 1849. 
Patxcipar—MISS EMILY PENROSE 








ve 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1 
The HALF-TERM will n Moxpay, 2 lith 4 
I ures on ** The Ethics of t ( k Tragedians ll be g 
A. Berwarp Coox, M.A., on Monpay, November ith, and Tu 
NoOvVENDER 7th, at 5 p.m. . Admission on presentation f visiting card. 


LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secret 
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